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OUR CHRISTMAS NUMBER. 


Tue Christmas Number of the Forest AND STREAM 
will be the regular issue of December 5. It will be en- 
larged and handsomely illustrated, and the cover will be 


printed in colors. The price will be 25 cents. Order 


from your newsdealer in advance. 

The pictorial features of the Christmas Forest ANnpD 
STREAM will be of exceptional interest and value. The 
number will be among the handsomest publications of the 
season. 


DOWN THE MISSISSIPPI. 


WE shall begin in our issue of November 21 Raymond 
S. Spears’ story of the expedition “Down the Mississippi” 
which he has undertaken at the instance of Forest AND 
SrreAM and for the benefit of its readers. Those who 
followed Mr. Spears in his “Walk Down South” require 
no assurance that in the new serial they have a rich 
treat in store. The chapters will be among the many 
good things to appear in the forthcoming issues of this 
journal. 


BIRD COLLECTING PERMITS. 


Tue excellent bird protective law modeled by the A. 
O. U. Committee on Bird Protection has been adopted by 
x very large number of the States of the Union. The 
general excellence of this law is quite universally 
acknowledged. Enforced, it protects the birds, and its 
definition of orders, families, and so on, make quite clear 
what birds may, and what may not, be killed. 

One of the provisions of the bill declares that any one 
who wishes to obtain a permit to collect non-game birds 
for scientific purposes, besides paying a fee for the per- 
mit, must furnish a bond to the amount of $200. 

The provision as to the bond was not hastily deter- 
mined on, but was the result of careful thought. It was 
made a part of the bill by ornithologists, and of course not 
with any desire to work hardship to actual workers in that 
science. Its purpose was clearly to make the securing of 
a permit difficult and expensive for the multitude of 
young men and boys who fancy that they are ornitholo- 
gists, but who in fact are merely collectors, who destroy 
birds and gather together their skins, much as other boys 
and men collect old postage stamps. 

The destruction of birds by such collectors was very 
great, and it was proper that it should be stopped. The 
true ornithologist will kill what specimen he needs, and 
no more. He may be wholly trusted. He needs no per- 
mit. But a State official knowing nothing of birds or of 
ornithology cannot possibly distinguish the real ornitholo- 
gist from the false, and cannot be expected to exercise 
discretion in the issue of permits. He must be bound by 
a statute. 

For some time a feeling has existed among some 
ornithologists that the provision of the A. O. U. law 
which calls for a bond is a hardship to scientific men, and 
this sentiment is voiced in the September-October number 
of the Condor, in which the editor, Mr. Walter K. Fisher, 
urges that the bond provision be stricken from the law. 
It is urged that the various provisions which hedge about 
the issuing of the permit make it almost impossible in 
certain States to secure one. In New Jersey, for example, 
an overzealous game warden has declined to issue any 
permits, although the law provides for their issue. In 
Vermont only a very small number of permits may be 
issued in one year, while in Virginia there is no provision 
for granting a permit, and any one collecting there 
necessarily breaks the law. : 

Again, it is not pleasant to ask a friend or acquaintance 
te go on your bond, and the various guarantee and 
security companies charge from $5 to $10 for giving a 
bond. We learned recently of a case where it took six 


weeks with an expenditure of $8.50 to obtain a permit, 
and by the time it had been secured the man’s opportunity 
for collecting was over. 

Mr. Fisher’s plea for the abolition of the bond provi- 
sion of the A. O. U. law is a strong one, but there is 
much to be said on the other side. 

It has been the experience of the A. O. U. Bird Pro- 
tection Committee, when endeavoring to pass the model 
law, in any State where there has never been bird pro- 
tection, that opposition has been made to the scientific 
collection clause. The ordinary citizen is unable to 
understand why he should be deprived of the privilege of 
shooting birds while it is granted to another person who 
also wishes to shoot birds—but for scientific purposes. It 
is the belief of that committee that unless the provision 
to grant a permit for scientific collecting is hedged about 
by special restrictions, there will be more cases like that 
of Virginia, where the permit provision will be omitted 
from the law. 

There have in the past been many persons who collected 
birds for the purpose of selling the skins, or for purposes 
of barter and exchange. - For these men severe restric- 
tions are needed. 


THE BLOOMING GROVE PARK CHARTER. 


WHEN the topic of game preserves was under discus- 
sion in our columns recently, Mr. Charles Hallock con- 
ti buted a note saying’ that the Blooming Grove Park 
Association had established pleasant relations with the 
cwellers of the vicinity of its preserve in Pike county, 
Fa., by giving’ them employment in various capacitics 
cn the:preserve. It is well known that while this policy 
of peace and conciliation worked to the satisfaction of all 
concerned in the beginning, there subsequently developed 
much friction between the club and the people of the 
region; and the club sought to protect its privileges less 
by the promotion of good feeling and more by the appli- 
ction of the powers vested in it by the charter. 

The charter was granted in 1871 to an association of 
syortsmen who set forth in their preamble that they de- 
sired to establish in Pike county, Pa., certain tracts of 
lund as a park for preserving and propagating the differ- 
ent varieties of, game animals, birds, and fish, both cf 
Europe and America, and preventing their extinction, and 
to supply the same for propagation to different sections 
of our country. To accomplish this it was represented 
that for the full success of the enterprise the association 
should make and enforce its own game laws as to the 
time and manner of taking game and fish. One provision 
cf the charter accordingly read: “It may make its own 
game laws through its board of directors, and may add 
te, repeal, or change the same from time to time.” It 
was further empowered to select from among its game 
keepers special ones who should have the right and 
authority of deputy sheriff or constables, and it was made 
the duty of the sheriffs of Pike and Monroe counties to 
ceputize these game keepers. 

An elaborate system of penalties was provided for 
suooting or fishing or for simple trespass on the property 
of the association, the penalties for trespass running from 
$10 to $60 in the discretion of the magistrate, and from 
$30 to $60 for possession of fishing tackle or guns upon 
the property. For killing game and taking fish the penal- 
t:es ran from $40 to $300, with imprisonment as an alter- 
nztive in default of payment. And there were other 
provisions looking to the severe punishment of trespassers 
by increasing the sums forfeited for the possession of 
game and fish. Added rigor was secured by a section 
which read: 

The laws of the State relating to fish or wild animals shall not 
be applicable to any of the territory owned or hired by said cor- 
poration or over which it shall acquire the right to kill or take 
game or fish; except that any person not licensed or authorized by 
said corporation to take game or fish within the aforesaid bound- 
aries, who shall take, shoot or hunt game, or catch fish within 
its boundaries, contrary to the game laws of this State, shall be 
liable to the penalties provided by said laws in addition to the 
penalties herein provided. 

The opinion has more than once been expressed by 
lawyers that if the Blooming Grove Park charter should 
ever be taken into court it would be held to be uncon- 
stitutional. This has now been done. 

In 1900 Charles Hazen, of Pike county, was arrested 
by one of the park constables and charged with having 
killed a deer on the Blooming Grove Park territory. He 
was summarily convicted by a magistrate under the pro- 


visions of the charter and was fined. In default of pay- 


ment he was committed to jail, the right of trial by jury 
being denied him. Hazen appealed to the Court of Quar- 
ter Sessions, which held that his conviction was void, 
because the charter was unconstitutional. The opinion was 


written by Judge George S. Purdy. The association car- _ 


ried the case to the Superior Court, and Judge Purdy’s 
decision was reversed. Then Hazen went to the Supreme 
Court, which, Justice Dean writing the decision, upholds 
Judge Purdy, and declares the conviction of Hazen ille- 
gal, and the association’s charter null and void because 
unconstitutional. 





THE REAL DOG DAYS. 


THE real dog days of the year are the days of the open 
season, when the beautiful game birds and animals, so 
strong, so swift of flight, and so resourceful in strategy, 
may be taken into possession legally if the sportsman have 
the requisite skill to take them in a sportsmanlike manner 
at all. 

This is the season when the hound, the setter or the 
pointer, is annually in the ascendant. Those dogs are 
now the stars of the hunting world. 

In the minds of all true sportsmen, setters and pointers 
ard hounds now hold exalted associations with the game 
birds and animals. From the shadowy nooks in man’s 
memory they spring forth to the foremost places. 

In this sportsmen’s annual season every dog may have 
his day, and if he be a good dog, faithful, skillful and 
enduring, he may have a day or several days additional. 
Dog days, as a whole, are good days. 

These are the days in which the hunting dog is pam- 
pered with the best of foods, the gentlest of caresses, the 
most affectionate of glances, the coziest of sleeping quar- 
ters. He holds now a constant exalted place in his mas- 
ter’s conversations at home and abroad. So enthralling 
is the subject that it is almost as great a pleasure to 
listen as it is to talk. And note the capabilities to ex- 
pand! The merits of the dog which at first required but 
one hour to recount, are elegantly elaborated by repeti- 
tien till a half day or even a whole day is none too much 
t:me in which to present the favorite’s past performances, 
wonderful intelligence, present abilities and princely an- 
cestry. Hours are all too short when such useful infor- 
mation is so disinterestedly presented to the hearers. The 
dog, then, by virtue of his masier’s affection and atten- 
tion, is brought out of the unmerited obscurity of months, 
a pleasure to his master and a blessing to his master’s 
friends. The dog justly holds a leading place then in his 
mester’s affairs, and the master in turn takes a leading 
place in his friends’ affairs, with the dog as a theme. 
This is the season when the dog enjoys truly great days. 

Nor is the sudden spasm of appreciation confined 
wholly in application to the dog. The owners, too, who 
liave spare dogs or spare guns, present or prospective, 
find themselves better remembered by sportsmen friends 
in the open season than in the close season, and thus 
benignantly participate in the revival. Such owners will 
frequently find themselves pleasantly removed from the 
ebscure nooks of memory to the most forward and 
esteemed places of friendly attention, as is proper when 
cne is the subject of purposes concerning guns and dogs 
lounable, or shooting invitations obtainable. Thus the 
opening of the shooting season restores many neglected 
dormant friendships which otherwise might be lost for- 
ever. 

It is not entircly an untenable hypothesis that, on the 
cne hand, as between the man who is unconsciously at- 
terntive with an ulterior friendly purpose to borrow a 
dog or gun, and, on the other, the man who is eagerly in- 
tent on decoying a friend into some verbal ambush m 
which he is forced to listen to a three-hour eulogy about 
the pointer or setter, Dash or Carlo, there is an equality 
of merit, all unappreciated by the unfortunate few who 
Feve not the enthusiasm of the true sportsman. In the 
sum total there is a certain equity established between 
the sportsmen of enthusiastic sentiment and the sports- 
men of enthusiastic materialism. 

And yet, when freed from the ego, which makes a dog 
Letter than all other dogs on earth because he is owned 
by the owner, a three-hour story may be of real interest 
to every one. But a story and a eulogy may be distinctly 
different in the matter of friendly or public interest. 

And yet the real dog days for the dog are the days 
when the friends of his master are entertained with taleg 
of him which never cease, 
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Che Sportsman Fonrist. 
a. Sal i. 
The Lodges of the Blackfeet. 


MAN seems to be the only animal that is subject to the 
decrees of fashion. His clothing, his food, his furnityre, 
and his dwelling change in appearance—if not from year 
to year, at least from decade to decade, or from century 
to century. Nor is this—as at first might be thought— 
a mere refinement of civilization. It is not only the 
fashionable man or woman, dwelling in cities, anxious to 
be up with the times and sensitive to criticism by fellow 
beings, that changes; primitive man also, though his 
iashions change more slowly, nevertheless alters the way 
in which he wears his hair, the appearance of his clothing, 
the shelters which protect him from the weather. 

Among primitive man in America a form of dwelling 
long used is swiftly passing out of existence. The Indian 
lodge or teepee—the highest development of tent known 
to our aborigines—is disappearing, and for a very good 
reason. The lodge cannot be set up without a consider- 
able number of lodge poles, and in these days lodge poles 
are hard to get. The lodge of ancient times, made from 
buffalo skins, and when the people were free to travel! 
where they pleased over the prairie, was most useful, but 
now the buffalo skin is no longer to be had, canvas can 
only be bought for money, and in place of using the great 
amount of canvas needed for a lodge and. sixteen or 
eighteen poles, the Indian is coming to live in a wall tent, 
which takes less canvas and far less weight of wood. 
Even among the least advanced tribes, therefore, the 
lodge is disappearing, and the wall tent is taking its place. 

The old time skin lodges of the various prairie tribes 
have often been described, but the detail of the manufac- 
ture and much of the meaning of their ornamentation has 
never been printed, so far as | know. With the purpose 
of setting down some of these matters not generaliy 
known, I some time ago contributed to the American 
Anthropologist an article on the lodges of the Blackfeet. 
It is to the courtesy of Mr. F. W. Hodge, the Editor of 
that Journal, that | owe the permission to print here the 
same matter with some additions and with the illustra- 
tions used in the Anthropologist. 

The old-time lodges of the Blackfeet were made always 
of an even number of skins—eight, twelve, fourteen, six 
teen, twenty, and sometimes even thirty, thirty-two, thirty- 
four, or thirty-eight skins. The very large lodges were 
unusual. They commonly contained two or more fires, 
as described in my “Blackfoot Lodge Tales” (p. 187). 
Such a lodge was a load too heavy for one horse to 
carry; it was therefore in two pieces, pinned in the front 
in the usual way by skewers running from the top of the 
door up to the smoke-hole, and, in later times, buttoned 
up the back with the old Hudson Bay brass buttons. 
Probably at an earlier date the lodge was pinned together 
at the back as at the front. 

Lodges were made in the spring or early summer, and 
for this purpose the hides of the buffalo cow only were 
used.. A lodge in constant use did not commonly last 
more than a year. Holes were worn in it in packing: 
an ill-trimmed lodge-pole might wear other holes. The 
frequent wetting and drying of the sinew caused the 
seams to open, and while the woman resewed them and 
put patches over each hole that appeared in the covering, 
it was likely, when the heavy spring rains came on, to 
leak badly and so to be uncomfortable. When this point 
was reached, the woman began to think of making a new 
lodge, and notified her husband that skins were required 
for a new lodge-covering. 

From the hides brought in by her husband, the woman 
carefully selected and laid aside those best adapted for 
a lodge-covering, and tanned them with special reference 
te the use to which they were to be put. She took pains 
also to save all the best sinews from the backs of the 
buffalo, taking off the straps in ribbons as long as pos- 
sible—sometimes three or four feet in length. 

When she had tanned the required number of skins, 
collected all the sinews needed, and prepared the neces- 
sary awls, the woman talked over the matter with her 
husband, and, having shown him that all was ready for 
the making of the lodge, he advised her to proceed. 
Meantime it was generally known through the camp that 
such and such a woman was preparing to make a new 
lodge. She now prepared a considerable supply of food, 
chief among which were kettles of boiled sarvis berries, 
and requested some old man to invite certain women to 
eat with her. The invitation was conveyed to the women 
early in the morning, and they were expected to come at 
once. 

After the guests had come to the lodge and had eaten, 
the woman spoke to them, saying: “Friends, I am going 
to make a lodge. My skins and sinews and awls are 
ready, and now I wish for help to make the lodge.” 
When they accepted the invitation, the women understood 
what it meant, and by accepting it they agreed to assist 
the lodge-maker. No direct reply to her speech, there- 
fore, was needed or expected. After she had told them 
her wishes, she opened her bundles of sinews and dis- 
tributed them among the women, each of whom carried a 
package away with her. It was the business of each to 
split the sinews she had taken to make thread for sewing 
the lodge-skins. The thread was made by splitting the 
sinew with the fingernail, wetting half the length of the 
strand in the mouth, twisting the end with the fingers so 
as to point it, and then, holding that end in the mouth, 
rolling the wet sinew between the palms of the hands 
for about half the length of the strand—sometimes two 
feet. The untwisted part was merely knotted at the end. 

The next morning another group of women were in- 
vited to eat, as before. These were the sewers, and with 
them was called one known to be a good fashioner of 
lodges, who should be the cutter and designer. She car- 
ried the pattern of the lodge in her mind, and was guided 
only by her judgment. Like the thread-makers, these 
women came to the lodge in the early morning. After 
they. had eaten, and the hostess had told them what she 
wished, the women began to rise and to leave the lodge. 
All around the border of the lodge, close up against the 
lining (and so immediately behind the people, who were 
sitting on the beds), were bundles of tanned skins—two 
or three tied up in a roll together, As the women went 


out, one by one, each picked up one of these bundles and 
carried it out with her. At a short distance from the 
lodge they stopped, untied their rolls of skins and spread 
them on the ground together, edge to edge, so as to cover 
an irregular square, and then sat down about them in a 
circle. Then the oM crier called out for the thread- 
makers to bring the thread, and soon the women to whom 
the sinews had been given were seen coming, each bring- 
ing her bundle of- thread. which she placed on the hides 
just within the circle of the women, so that a bundle lay 
before each one. : 
Now, the old woman to whom the designing was en- 
trusted arranged the skins on the ground to the best ad- 
vantage, cut off a piece here, another there, indicated 
where a gap should be filled up by a patch, and then cet 
the sewers to work. Each had been provided with her 
awl and thread, and they worked fast. The designer 
superintended the making, seeing that the half-circle was 
true and of the right length, that the various tapers were 
properly drawn and were the same on each side, and that 
the ears and the front-pieces were properly put on. All 
the other women sewed under her direction, and obeyed 
whatever orders she gave. From time to time food was 
carried out to the sewers, who stopped to eat as they felt 
inclined. The sewing was usually finished in a day. 
The string or strap at the top and back of the lodge, 
by which the lodge-covering was tied to the back pole, 
required special treatment. It is by means of this back 
pole that the covering is raised so as to go about the 
framework. It was important that this piece of leather 
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should be sewed to the lodge-covering by a woman par- 
ticularly chosen, for, if it were sewed by a woman of 
jealous or quarrelsome disposition, the lodge would 
always be smoky, whether or not there was wind. So a 
good-natured woman, one of cheerful disposition, was 
always chosen for the task of sewing on this piece. 

When the women had finished sewing the lodge, they 
at once set it up and pinned down the.sides close to the 
ground, put on a door, and closed the smoke-hole as 
nearly as possible. A fire was then started in it, and 
sagebrush thrown on the fire to make a thick smoke. This 
was done in order that the lodge-skins might be thor- 
oughly smoked, so that they would never get hard when 
wet. 

In putting up the lodge, the Blackfeet tie four poles to- 
gether, and the remaining poles rest on the crotches of 
these four. The butts of the four tied poles are not set 
on the ground in a square with equal sides, but in a 
rectangule whose sides are longer than the front and 
back. The front of this rectangle faces east, while the 
back is to the west and the two long sides are on the 
north and the south. The remaining poles lean against 
the crotches of these four in a rough circle, much smaller 
than the circumference of the lodge is finally to be, and 
the lodge-covering is tied to the back pole, which is the 
last one put up. When the lodge-covering is put on, it is 
drawn about the frame until the borders meet in front of 
the lodge, and then a woman, mounting on a travois as a 
ladder, pins these borders together, using from fifteen 
to twenty-five slender skewers about the size and shape 
of the wooden skewers used by butchers. Other women 
now go inside and move the butts of the poles outward, 
so that the lodge shall be properly stretched. But the 
lodge may have to be used for some little time before it 
is thoroughly stretched and so tight that there is no 
danger of its leaking anywhere. 

Often a new lodge-covering is put over poles that have 
been in use for years, but if new poles are to be made, 
these are chopped by the man and his wife on the edge of 
the mountains and brought into camp. A _ good-sized 
lodge requires twenty poles; a very large one, thirty. 
Obviously, the greater the number of the poles, the better 
a well-made lodge will be stretched, the tighter it will 
be, and the longer it will last. Some tribes use a greater 
number of poles than others, and those who use the most, 
commonly have the best lodges. When the new poles 
have been brought to camp, rough and with the bark and 
the stubs of the branches still on them, women are in- 
vited to eat stewed berries, and, after they have eaten, the 
hostess asks her guests to help her peel and trim the 
poles, and this work is commonly finished in one day. 

If, for any reason, a lodge is persistently smoky, the 
Piegans are likely to shoot a blunt-headed arrow up into 
the smoke-hole trying to hit the poles where they come 
tcegether. This is supposed to remedy the trouble. 

Tn old times the Piegans, when camp was made, used 
citen to spread a buffalo-robe over the diverging lodge- 
poles above the smoke-hole; it was tied to one, two, or 


three of the poles, This brought them goog Juck, so that 


if enemies attacked the camp nobody would be hurt. It 
also made them light and active in their bodies, able to 
get about quickly, and to escape danger. It was an old 
custom, for which no reason can now be given. ; 

The Piegans know the lodges of the Crows at a dis- 
tance, because of the shortness of the lodge-poles. This 
gives the lodge a “cut-off” appearance, quite different 
from the lodges of the Blackfeet, of which the poles ex- 
tend from four to six feet above the top of the lodge. 

Besides this, the wings of the Crow lodges have pockets 
into which the poles fit, whereas the Blackfeet wings have 
eyelets in the tips through which the poles pass, and 
often, if the poles which support the wings are slender, 
little twigs are lashed across them near the ends to pre- 
vent them from passing too far through the eyelet. 

No lodge—at least no properly made lodge—is actually 
conical in shape. All are more nearly vertical at the 
back than at the front. The backs of the lodges of many 
mountain tribes seem very straight—almost at right 
angles to the ground—while the slope at the front is long 
and gentle. The difference has relation to the stability 
of the lodge. The lodge is always pitched back to wind- 
ward, and the inclined poles in front resist the force of 
the wind, so that the lodge cannot be blown over. 

At the last Medicine lodge of the Piegan Blackfeet, I 
learned the history of a few of the painted lodges. It is 
tc be understood that the painting on each lodge is the 
special property of the lodge owner, and can be used only 
by him unless he sells his right to it to another individual, 
in which case the buyer has the sole right to the design 
and to any “medicine” or mysterious power which may 
accompany it. In a majority of cases the designs or 
the medicine which belongs to them, or both, have come 
to the original painter of the lodge through a dream, ail 
where this is the case, it is commonly indicated by the 
butterfly (a-pun-ni) cross at the back of the lodge, im- 
mediately below the smoke-hole. I have already called ai- 
tention to this sign and to its meaning. 

Among the lodges seen that summer was one known 35 
the Thunder-bird lodge, in the erection of which a special 
ceremony must be observed. The reason for setting it 
up on this occasion was that a certain young man be- 
luved that he detected in the sky the signs of a storm, 
and, filling the pipe, took it to Iron Pipe, the owner of the 
Thunder-bird lodge. The young man told Iron Pipe that 
he wished to have fine weather during the Medicine lodge: 
and offered him the pipe. Iron Pipe accepted it, smoked, 
and began to pray. The putting up of the Thunder-bir:l 
lodge, and the ceremonies which attend it, always cause 
a storm to cease if one has begun, and insure fair weather. 
2efore it is put up a sweat-house must be built—the 
lodge-covering of the Thunder-bird lodge being used to 
cover the sweat-house—into which the lodge-owner goes, 
takes a sweat, and prays. After this he paints his fore- 
head and the backs of his hands yellow, and a small blue 
spot on each temple. His women who erect the lodge can 
do the work only if painted with yellow paint on the 
forehead. 

While the women were bringing the lodge-covering from 
the sweat-house, where it had just been used, Iron Pipe 
himself was engaged in painting the back pole bright blue, 
and in tying a bunch of bells on the end of it. The lodge- 
covering doubled once was now placed on the ground just 
Lehind where the lodge was to stand; a lodge-pole was 
laid on it, and the distance measured from the base of the 
lodge-covering to the top of the smoke-hole. Another 
pole was measured along the other border of the lodge. 
After it had received its painting, the blue-painted back 
pole was not placed on the ground, but was rested on a 
tripod, the butt pointing toward the south and the raised 
point toward the north. The four poles, tied together 
at the points measured on two of them were set up as 
already described. But in this case, the tying not being 
altogether satisfactory, one of the younger women pro- 
posed that they should be taken down and a guy-rope 
attached to them. 

“No,” said another older woman, “now it is up, it can- 
1:0t come down.” 

When the lodge had been erected, it was seen that it 
was blue in color—it being of canvas—darkest above and 
pale near the ground. It was supposed to have been all 
one shade of blue, which represents the sky. At the back 
of the lodge, low down toward the ground, was painted 
a yellow disk nearly two feet in diameter. The northern 
half of this disk was dotted with small blue spots which 
represent hail; the southern side was plain yellow, mean- 
ing rain. The idea is, that before the rain reaches the 
ground it has turned—on the northern half of the circle— 
into hail. Above the middle of the yellow disk was the 
Thunder-bird sketched in blue, with outspread wings 
and with a zigzag line—a lightning flash—running up- 
ward from its head (Fig. 1). A drum painted in a sim- 
ilar manner went with the lodge, and was hung on a tri- 
pod immediately behind it. No man on foot or on horse- 
back, and no wagon may pass between the back of the 
ledge and the tripod on which the drum hangs. No noise 
must be made near the lodge, and the lodge owner would 
not consent to have his lodge photographed. 

On this occasion, when the lodge had been erected, the 
threatening storm passed away and the weather became 
ciear again. GerorcE Brrp GRINNELL. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Death of Theodore M. Schlick. 


Tueopore M. Scuuick, whose illness has been a matter 
of concern to his many friends for several months, died 
at his home on Leonard street last Saturday morning at 
ten o’clock, aged 38 years. Theodore Schlick was by 
trade a printer, and a most excellent one, too, but by 
vature he was a naturalist of the most pronounced type 
‘Lhe woods, the fields, the glens, the streams, were as an 
open book to him, and to stroll forth among them was 
his greatest delight. Every bird note was as familiar to 
him as the voice of a friend, and no little wayside plant 
was too humble or obscure for him to name. To ramble 
with him was a revelation; like Thoreau, he knew in- 
stinctively where to look for the hidden in nature, and 
to hear him discuss the beauty of a wild flower or the 
rote of a rare bird was something to remember. There 


are rare trees in this vicinity known only to him, that he 
visited periodically to note their growth, and hidden delis 
that sheltered rare plants that he would turn to as to old 
i The seasons were all delightful to him. In the 
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coldest winter weather, with the snow knee deep, he 
would sally forth and tramp over his beloved ruriways, 
always bringing back a delightful account of what he 
saw. But in the springtime he was happiest. The first 
arbutus or hepatica was a pure delight to him, and the 
humming of the bees among the bursting buds was sweet- 
est music. Mr. Schlick’s literary attainments were of 
a high order. He had a faculty of putting down what he 
saw in a most charming style, and had he had leisure 
there is no question but that he would have made his 
mark in the field of nature literature. He was a great 
reader, but a most discriminating one; fiction he only 
irdulged in lightly, but the works of John Burroughs, 
Thoreau, Rowland E. Robinson, Geo. Ellwanger and 
other writers on out of doors subjects were his constant 
companions. All through his illness he was able to read, 
and Ellwanger’s “Pleasures of the Table” was about the 
last book he finished. Forest anp StrEAM was a weekly 
delight to him, and his pen has often graced the pages of 
that journal. During his illness he wrote a little scries 
of “Wood Jottings” that appeared in Forest AND STREAM 
cf October 3, and not a day passed that he did not take 
notes of what he saw from his window or in his garden. 
—H. W. LeLong in Dansville, N. Y., Breeze, Nov. 3. 





Tipping. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

What fellows you editorial sharps are for hunting out 
bits of pepper likely to make a Ict of us sneeze in chorus, 
though not necessarily in harmony! And now comes 
the “tip.” Well I’ll bugle a little—gently. (All things 
are comparative—even adverbs.) 

To begin with, as Dickens said about old Marley and 
Scrooge, among all the insidious baits of the devil cal- 
culated to undermine the self-respecting manhood of a 
man, I know of none quite equal to the “tip.” It is a 
trait of human nature, in the abstract, always. to, like to 
get something for nothing—to find unowned gold; to 
get some money and not have to work for it. Success 
therein is like opium-eating, breeding a craving for more 
and more, the element of uncertainty as to amount sup- 
plying the gambler’s sauce. Yet, if there is one thing 
more certain than another, it is that you can hardly do a 
man more injury than to lead him to believe that he does 
not need to work for what he gets, and that he can shirk 
the duty he is paid to do with impunity. He may not be 
punished by man’s laws, but there are others which he 
cannot dodge. Sooner or later he has to pay the score. 

In mere dollars and cents, it is an injury to the man 
en masse to convince his employer that he can shirk his 
own duty and not pay living wages, but instead compel 
his employe to make it up by outside dividends. So long 
as the employer can get plenty of help on such terms there 
are plenty of employers who will continue so to do. And 
yet those same men are short-sighted in the matter to a 
marvelous degree. Why? Because they, too, have been 
bitten by the same venom, the same blinding desire to 
get something for nothing. But are they short-sighted? 
Well, let us see. 

I have a friend in New York city who comes over now 
and then to the spectacled city on a visit. Invariably he 
hunts up Marston’s restaurant for his meals, and, as one 
who has had long experience, he says that its like does 
not exist in all Manhattan large and several. But why? 
I will make no statements regarding the Manhattanese. 
I will confine myself to Marston. There you find these 
items: Low prices, good cooking, quiet serving, dainty 
dishing, spotless linen, swift and thoughtful attention. 
And from the steady growth of the establishment for 
lo! this many a year, and the countless throngs that go 
there, the owner must be a millionaire by this time. Yet, 
as far back as I can remember, the long bills of fare have 
borne prominently printed the legend to the effect, “We 
give our help sufficient wages. Do not tip the waiters, 
but please report promptly any case of inattention.” And 
I have never heard of any such case being reported yet. 

What would we think of a gun dealer who expected 
us to hand over to his clerk a dime or a quarter every 
time he put up for us a bag of loaded shells? Yet, where’s 
the difference? Your English gamekeeper may have been 
an extreme case, but the principle of barefaced robbery 
is the same, and if that victimized Briton had done his 
own duty he would have landed that gamekeeper behind 
stone walls “for the rest of the season,” and taught his 
own landed “friend” a much needed lesson. The chances 
are that his “friend” would at least have respected him 
thereafter, which, as it is, he probably does not do. No 
one, least of all a Briton, ever respects weakness and 
yielding to imposition. It is cowardly. Furthermore, it 
is utterly wrong as between man and man. 

If I were to go into the woods to-day I should take 
with me a package of as good cigars and smoking tobacco 
as I could afford. Also a pipe or two, and, say, a flask of 
sherry. I do not smoke myself, and my use of sherry is 
somewhat limited, personally. I should endeavor to pick 
out for my guide a man—not a grafter—but an honest, 
self-respecting, congenial comrade. I should make my 
deal with him at the outset, and should expect to pay him 
a fair market price for his services, and for the knowledge 
which he has gained by time and experience. And that 
deal would cover the cash outlay to the last cent. But 
when the work of the day is over, comradeship begins. 
After an all-day paddle up stream through fog and rain, 
when the camp has been made snug and it is time ‘to 
watch the glow of the fire and let every tired muscle re- 
lax in the warmth and blow, I should be thinking of 
many an unobtrusive bit of kindness done by that man 
beyond the fire. Things done from sheer comradeship be- 
tween man and man, not nominated by the bond, and a 
something pleasant to remember him by hereafter. I 
might not be able to return that service to him in kind. 
Yet I might do something at that moment. And if he 
found my brand of tobacco more enjoyable than his own, 
nothing would just then give me greater pleasure than 
the thought that I had had sufficient forethought to bring 
a bit along, although no smoker, and that I could just 
then do an ae friendly turn. 

But a “tip!” Sooner than that I would give him opium 
at once. Morally I believe it could hardly be worse. 

And here, friend editor, perhaps you may find one more 
Forest AND STREAM plank for your carpenter PP ry 
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Gatuyal History. 
An Intelligent Cat. 


CHARLESTOWN, N. H., Oct. 20—Editor Forest and 
Stream: 1 inclose you a cutting from the Manchester 
Mirror which may interest some of your readers who are 
studying animal intelligence, if you can find space for it. 
Some time since a correspondent, whose name I forget, 
gave us a “cat story,” and promised more, for which I 
have been watching your columns, as I am now some- 
what interested in “catology.” I had the usual childish 
fondness for kittens when young myself, and this was 
somewhat revived forty years ago by that of my own 
children, one of whom had, I remember, a black kitten 
— he, for some forgotten reason, called his “Sunday 
cat. 

My own tastes, as usual, were soon directed to horses 
and dogs, but an accident, while raising troops in 1861, 
disabled me forever for my favorite exercise in the sad- 
dle, and the wandering life of an engineer has prevented 
me from taking proper care of a dog, so that as I have 
quietly settled down in my armchair my attention has 
been acidentally drawn to cats. 

_ It happened thus, two summers ago, when one of my 
little granddaughters was visiting me, a forlorn, half- 
starved yellow kitten wandered into the yard and ap- 
pealed to her for comfort. She fed him, for which ne 
seemed thankful, and he immediately attached himself 
to her, and took up his abode with us permanently. 

He had evidently been ‘some child’s pet, although we 
never could find out where he came from, and soon made 
himself an important member of the family. He proved 
a good mouser, and paid close attention to the pantry 
and closets, and is a very clean and affectionate house- 
hold pet. He is now a large cat, of a regular “lion 
tawny,” with a white breast and white hind feet, and 
showing faint tiger markings of a darker buff, particu- 
larly in his tail and legs. The most remarkable thing 
about him is his fondness for a farinaceous or vegetable 
diet. He comes to my side at breakfast to beg for 
doughnut, which he eats most daintily from my fingers, 
and then goes over to Mrs. W. and finishes her saucer 
of oatmeal porridge for her, after she is satisfied. He 
likes Boston brown bread and baked beans, string beans 
from the garden, and is extravagantly fond of sweet 
corn, which he takes from my fingers, a kernel at a time; 
and after we have cut off the corn in the usual way, he 
will polish off all the cobs, steadying them with his paws 
while he licks them clean! He will not sleep in the 
house if he can help it, but prefers the barn, in which my 
landlord keeps two or three horses, and to which, I sup- 
pose, mice are attracted by the grain, as we sometimes 
see him playing with a mouse in the yard. One of the 
bitter nights last winter my daughter fixed a bed for him 
with a piece of old carpet in a basket, which he slept in 
one night, but the second night he got up, went upstairs 
to her bedroom, waked her up, and got her to come down 
and let him out, when he trotted off to the barn very 
happily. 

_ He early showed a great friendship for me, and will 
lie on my knees by the hour, curling himself up into a 
ball, with both fore paws round my wrist, and his head 
buried in the palm of my hand, sometimes waking and 
challenging me to a frolic, by making believe to bite my 
fingers, and kicking my arm with his hind paws, while he 
holds the hand fast with his fore ones, and looking up at 
me in the most comical way. Altogether, he is quite a 
study, and his tastes for a vegetable diet are certainly not 
ordinary “cat instinct,” though, as I have previously said, 
I do not believe in any line of demarcation from reason. 

Von W. 
From the Manchester Mirror. 

“Mister McKinley” is a tiger-striped maltese cat who 
hoids a place of honor in the household of Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank A. P. Mace, of George street, West Man- 
chester, and every one who has seen him agrees that he 
is one of the most remarkable cats in New Hampshire. 
He descended from an ordinary breed of house cats, but 
he has grown to phenomenal proportions, and to-day 
he tips the scales at twenty-six pounds. That is about 
four times the weight of an ordinary cat. People who have 
caught a glimpse of him in passing the house have often 
called to ask for a closer inspection, and many people 
who have heard of the remarkable feline have gone to 
the Mace home to see him. And every one has said 
they never saw or imagined ‘his like before. 

Mister is seven years old. Mr. Mace made a pet of 
him from the first, and he is well trained in a variety 
of tricks. He is as intelligent as he is large, and the 
family tell of numerous experiences that prove his clever- 
ness. He seems to understand a great deal of what is 
said in his hearing, and Mrs. Mace tells of one trick that 
illustrated his faculty of understanding in an interesting 
way. The cat used to show a great fondness for lying on 
a certain bed in a chamber of the house, and gave Mrs. 
Mace considerable annoyance by spoiling the white 
spread. She allowed him to lie on the quilt beneath, but 
punished him several times for lying on the spread, and 
either from her words or actions Mister apparently dis- 
covered just what she objected to. 

“It was a few days after I whipped him for lying on 
the spread,” says Mrs. Mace, “when I chanced to go 
upstairs and found him lying on one corner of the bed. 
The spread was turned back from that particular corner 
and he was lying on the quilt. It was turned back so 
smoothly that I was sure some member of the family 
must have done it, but on questioning them I could find 
no one who had been in the chamber. Next day I found 
Mister lying in the same place with the spread turned 
back as before, and that time I was certain that the 
spread had been tucked down at every corner when he 
entered the room. We watched him then and discovered 
that it was Mister himself who turned back the spread. 
Just how he did it I can’t say, as he would not do the 
trick while we were in sight. One day I fastened down 
the corners so that he could not move them and he suc- 
ceeded in crawling in under the spread and was lying 
there hidden in the bed when I went in.” 

Mister will sit up on his haunches when directed, and 


will hold out his paw to shake hands. When he wants to 
enter a room he will rise to his hind feet and rattle the 
door knob until admitted. Although he is so large that 
he looks — he is remarkably active and spry, and 
he is anything But lazy. Like most cats, he likes a daily 
nap, but he runs about a great deal more than oouisicy 
cats of his age, and will come running when Called as 
quickly as a kitten. He is a good hunter, too, and keeps 
the premises free of mice. 

The big cat is very particular about his food. He lives 
cntirely upon cooked meat and milk, and he will not 
touch raw meat. When he catches a rat or mouse, he 
will play with it for a time and leave it uneaten. He is 
fond of music, and it is a favorite trick of his to walk 
up and down the. keys of the piano while he purrs loudly 
with pleasure at the sounds produced. 


Timing the Flight of Birds. 

In times past much speculation has been devoted to the 
speed at which birds fly, and very many estimates have 
been made on the subject, which, however, because they 
were only guesses, have really little value. However, 
the speed a homing pigeons has been fairly well ascer- 
tained in this country and in Europe, and the conclusions 
reached in Britain are that on a journey of twelve hours 
a bird may fly thirty-three miles per hour; on one of four 
hours, thirty-six miles per hour; of one hour, forty miles, 
of ten minutes forty-eight miles, and of one minute fifty- 
two miles an hour. The speed of a pintail duck, as 
quoted in American Duck Shooting from observations 
made on a moving train, the speed of which was known, 
has been shown to be at one time fifty-six miles an hour, 
and later much more rapid. Detailed observations on this 
subject are lacking in this country. 

On the other hand, at a recent meeting of the Brad- 
ford, England, Scientific Association, Mr. Alfred Walker 
gave the results of his personal observations and timing 
on the flight of certain birds. He stated that wild 
whooper swans had been timed and found to flap their 
wings 3% strokes a second; starlings going to their 
roosting places were found to fly at the rate of forty to 
forty-five miles per hour. Swallows, on the other hand, 
which we imagine to fly with very great rapidity, really 
cover only from fifteen to twenty-five miles per hour. A 
wild duck for a short flight flew at the rate of thirty-six 
miles per hour. 

There are few more difficult things to do than to ac- 
curately time a bird’s flight, and we may fancy that it 
will be some time before definite and general results 
will be had on this subject. 





Season Signs. 

MorcaANntown, W. Va., Oct. 30—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The observations of Frank Heywood in the 
current number of Forest AND STREAM concerning a long, 
cold winter, are worthy of more than passing notice. It 
has always been my habit to note the “signs” as each 
season comes and goes, especially if much in the woods. 
Besides those which have been mentioned, there is an- 
other which very forcibly indicates the coming of a hard 
winter. From what few forest trees can be’seen sur- 
rounding town here, the leaves are evidently hanging on 
the timber unusually late this year, which indicates a hard 
winter. 

A good barometer for an approaching winter in some 
of the Western States is the badger. If he does much 
digging late in the fall, it is safe to predict a hard win- 
ter. In fact, the actions of many of nature’s wild crea- 
tures are full of information, if one will only observe 
them, and it will be noted that it is always the man who 
is most isolated from his fellow men and all the sources 
of information attendant upon civilized surroundings, 
who observes most closely and gains the most knowledge 
directly from nature. Thus the Indians and the old time 
hunters, trappers and explorers, men of the woods, are 
much more wise in knowledge gained from personal ob- 
servation than those who, living among men, depend upon 
others to observe for them. EMERSON CARNEY. 


As to Texas Reptiles. 


In the Proceedings of the Academy of Natural Sciences 
ci Philadelphia, Mr. Arthur Erwin Brown, Secretary of 
the Philadelphia Zoological Society, has recently pub- 
lished an interesting paper on “Texas Reptiles and their 
‘,unal Relations.” 

The paper is divided into two parts, the first treating of 
the “Reptiles of Pecos,” and the second of the “Faunal 
Relations of Texas Reptiles.” 

Pecos lies on the west bank of the Pecos River in a 
high dry plain much broken to the westward by irregu- 
lar mountain ranges. The annual rainfall is only about 
fifteen inches, and the mean annual temperature about 
sixty degrees Fahrenheit. During the past four years Mr. 
Erown’s collectors have sent to him from this region no 
less than forty-eight species and subspecies of living rep- 
tiles, almost all of them collected in the neighborhood cf 
the town As many of these are little known, Mr. Brown 
gives here an enumeration of these species, in which, as 
might be expected, the snakes are most numerous, and 
the turtles least so. 

This material from Pecos has induced Mr. Brown to 
study the reptiles of the entire State of Texas, and this 
has led him to three conclusions, the first being that the 
boundary between the Austroriparian and Sonoran rep- 
tilian faunas lies approximately between the ninety-sixth 
and ninety-eighth meridians of longitude in Texas; 
second, that the restricted Texan district of Cope is not 
Austroriparian, but Sonoran; third, that transcontinental 
zones of distribution cannot be maintained for reptiles 
in the Medicolumbian region. 


The Adirondack Elk. 


Matong, N. Y., Nov. 9.—Three elk from the herd re- 
cently liberated in the Adirondacks as a gift to the State 
by William C. Whitney were struck and killed by a light 
engine near Floodwood on the Mohawk and Malone Rail- 
road. There were seven standing together on the track. 
One of those killed weighed over 600 pounds. The ani- 
mals are very tame. Hunters near Floodwood last weex 
were driven from the highway by this herd which per- 
sisted in keeping on the plank road through the woods, 
one bull in the bunch being very ugly. 
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The Linnaean Society of New York. 


A REGULAR meeting of the Society will be held at the 
American Museum of Natural History, Seventy-severth 
street and Eighth avenue, on Tuesday evening, November 
27, at 8 o’clock. The lecture will be by Geo. K. Cherrie. , 
“Impressions of Bird Life in French Guiana.” Illustrated 
Ly specimens. 


Watter W. Grancer, Secretary. 
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American Game Birds. 


IV.—The Snipe. 

AccorDING to the writings of ornithologists, the 
breeding grounds of the snipe begin on their southern 
boundary at about 42° of latitude, a parallel through 
the northern part of Nebraska, Iowa, etc. The grounds 
extend therefrom north to the Arctic Circle. The snipe 
migrate leisurely southward as the winter season ap- 
proaches, tarrying on the available feeding grounds, 
ultimately going as far south as the West Indies and 
northern South America. 

It is a bird of the wet lands, and, as mentioned con- 
cerning the woodcock, the available area affording its 
food supply is small as compared with the earth’s sur- 
face. Relatively the places which are soft enough to be 
bored with its sensitive bill, which contain food to its 
liking and enough to supply its needs, are exceedingly 
limited in number and area. 

Soft and wet land may also be gravelly, or sandy, or 
clayey, etc., therefore, unfit to sustain the animal and 
vegetable life on which the snipe subsists; or from its 
refractory nature it may be impervious to the delicate 
weapon with which nature has provided the snipe for 
the capturing of its food. It, therefore, is apparent that 
of all the wet lands, there are only certain parts which 
contain snipe food. 

Of the places which afford snipe food, some are 
permanently good throughout the whole season, as, for 
instance, the sloughs and marshes and parts of river 
valleys of the prairie country wherein it makes its sum- 
mer habitat. Other places are but temporarily avail- 
able, as lands made soft and wet by heavy rains. Such 
places may serve it well for many weeks, as in Louisi- 
ana and Texas in the fall and winter months, during 
the rainy season, which in those States is largely the 
equivalent of winter. Again, the snipe may seek its 
food in places which are quite wet, as in some of the 
large wet marshes, and again in some other sections 
it may make its haunts on upland so firm that the 
hunter may walk thereon pleasantly and dry shod. 

While the woodcock, its long-billed confrére, is a 
bird of the covert, the snipe is a bird of the open. On 
these birds nature lays a more severe restriction con- 
cerning a late stay in the North than she does on any 
other game bird, for a snipe or woodcock attempting 
to gain a subsistence in a frozen country is in a pathetic 
situation indeed. 

Its food is said to be larvz, tender roots of plants 
and worms, which it secures by boring, and also such 
insects and other similar edible food as it can secure 
on top of the ground. 

To the local sportsman the snipe’s habits in the 
shooting season—which is mostly the migratory sea- 
son—seem erratic and unknowable, if its unstable char- 
acteristics may be called habits at all. It is in one place 
to-day, another place to-morrow. To-day there may be 
an abundance, to-morrow a dearth. Or it may go con- 
trary to its erratic reputation and remain a number of 
days about the same grounds. Still, the shooter is 
largely in ignorance of what the snipe will do next. 
The weather and food conditions may be the same so 
far as observation can determine them, and yet the birds 
come and go in their own whimsical way regardless 
of conditions. 

Apparently some mysterious impulse seems to impel 
the birds of a certain locality either to come or go, 
though not in the manner of birds which flock. 

Snipe fly mostly in ones or twos or threes, some- 
times more, but always in small numbers. Being in- 
dependent in flight, it is difficult to understand how 
the common impulse to seek other grounds is at the 
same time felt and acted on by all the snipe of a cer- 
tain neighborhood, or at least most of them. There 
are many exceptions as a matter of course, as for in- 
stance in a section where there are snipe in abundance 
on a certain day, a part only may leave at the same time. 
Indeed, a few snipe may be found on certain grounds 
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throughout the whole season. Yet; however much the 
exception may affect the rule, the greater part of the 
birds are erratic and lawless most of the time. 

No doubt that which seems whimsical and mysteri- 
ous in the life of the snipe is really in harmony with 
the needs of its nature. It being largely nocturnal in 
habit, is difficult to study. It is specially difficult for 
the resident of one locality to observe its general habits 
with any degree of precision. Seeing it in but one small 
corner of its habitat, the local sportsman can at best 
gain but a fragmentary knowledge of its needs and its 
habits. 

Being swift of wing and enduring of flight, the snipe 
undoubtedly feeds over vast areas of grounds many 
miles apart, twenty or thirty miles of flight being of 
no more effort to it when in search of food than twenty 
or thirty rods are to the prairie chicken. When snipe 
invade feeding grounds in vast numbers, as is frequent- 
ly the case, the grounds are soon thoroughly bored, and 
all the food within reach is consumed, thus it may be 
a necessity for them to seek food elsewhere till the 
exhausted grounds have time to replenish. 

Many writers lay great stress on the difficulties of 
snipe shooting, They treat it as a bird of phenomenal 
swiftness and erratic flight, and the shooting of it as 
requiring something extraordinary in the matter of 
skill. As a matter of fact, snipe shooting at certain 
times is the easiest of shooting. On warm days, when 
the birds are fat and lazy, fiying slowly and tamely, 
with pendulous bills, as is often the case in the fall in 
the South, no bird awing is more easily killed. They 
are then disinclined to tiy. They indolently lie to the 
dog’s points till the shooter walks them up. 

The books teach that the snipe rises with a zigzag 
flight against the wind, darting to right and left with 
such rapid flashes of speed that the best of skillful 
sportsmen are puzzled, and consequently make many 
a miss. 

The snipe, it is true, goes against the wind when 
there is a wind, and zigzags a few times to rise upward 
before taking a straight course. Many writers on 
snipe shooting lay it down as correct that the shooter, 
to take advantage of this peculiarity in rising, should 
walk down wind, or advance to the dog’s point down 
wind, so that when the snipe is flushed it will fly toward 
him. All such teachings savor of the novice, or of a 
skill which needs nursing. ll the difficulties are 
greatly exaggerated, zigzag, swiit flight and all. The 
zigzag of the snipe awing is in the beginning of its 
flight, and nothing is easier than to wait a moment 
till it straightens out on a straight flight. Then the 
killing is a matter of shooting on the wing. similar to 
other wing shooting. 

As to walking down wind to secure a better shot, 
the sportsman need not concern himself about it in the 
least, excepting perhaps on such days as are cold, 
and days when the birds are very wild and rise 
at the extreme range of the gun. As with pigeon 
shooting, the really good shot does not let his birds 
get hard if they rise within range. Whether they zig- 
zag or not, he snaps them as soon as they are on the 
wing; or being well on the wing, he permits them to 
get into steady flight and then delivers his fire. There 
is on the part of the experienced shot no particular at- 
tempt to reach the bird from a weak quarter. He takes 
the shooting as it comes. . 

On windy days, or when the weather is cold, the 
snipe may be very wild and rise at extreme ranges. 
Shooting then is quite as much a test of the gun as it 
is a test of the shooter’s skill. Few writers, however, 


. pay any heed to the distinction, and consider it all, be 


the rise far or near, as a matter of skill alone. At best, 
walking down wind on snipe is an uncertain advantage, 
for they can fly down or across wind with a swiftness 
and ease which dispose very quickly of any trifling 
advantage of a few yards taken up wind for a start. 

The habits of snipe, as oftenest described, are their 
habits when they are lean and wild, or wild from a 
change from warm to cold, or from calm to windy 
weather. But to teach that such is their regular man- 
ner of flight, would be on a par with teaching that 
quail live in the tree tops because they sometimes take 
refuge therein. 

Even when lean and wild, on a calm day the snipe 
does not strain the skill of a good shot. But on a 
windy day it is a different proposition. The wild, lean 
snipe can dart very swiftly across or down wind, and 
if to this be added rises at long range, the shooting is 
then really difficult, though then, as mentioned before, 
it is also a test of the gun. : 

When wildest, the snipe is exceedingly restless and 
moves fitfully from place to place. It then takes alarm 
quickly, flying high out of range, with its bill extended 
straight ahead. It can pitch to the ground from its 
highest flight, darting downward. with stiffened wings 
and lighting with the greatest ease. By 

In the course of migration the birds stop in favér- 


ite places where food is abundant, and oftentimes fhiere | 
remain till the weather becomes unpleasant. .As a , 


rule, they afrive in the South in a lean condition. When 
lean they are also wilder, regardless of weather condi 
tions.” 

Shooting them, if limited to times when they are 
wild, is shooting in‘its most difficult phases. But as 
mentioned before, such difficulties of snipe shooting 
are not the average of snipe shooting. 

Snipe shooting as to possible quantity varies widely 
one locality with another. One locality may contaim 
but a few snipe to reward the shooter’s efforts, while 
in other nearby localities they may fairly swarm, as in 
parts of Louisiana and Texas in the fall and spring 
months, when the birds are migrating. In those States 
they generally remain several weeks to enjoy the food 
abundance. Some scattered ones in the South may be 
found all through the winter. The heavy rains of fall 
and spring, frequently a downpour of days in the far 
South, soften the fat alluvial prairie lands, thereby 
fitting hundreds of square miles for the snipe’s habitat. 
In particularly favorable sections of the prairie, cot- 
ton, corn and sugar fields, they may at times be found. 
in thousands. A dog in such shooting is an incum- 
brance except to act as a retriever. There is no wood+ 
craft necessary in such shooting. The sportsman walks 
along till the birds are walked up. So rapidly will he 
sometimes flush them that, at every few steps, it is 
fire and load, and fire and load again. At such times 
the gun becomes too hot to hold, and the shooter 
must perforce stop till it is cool enough to handle. 

Enormous bags of snipe have been made, particu- 
larly in Louisiana and Texas, where the greater part of 
the flight of North America congregates ior a iew 
weeks in the period of snipe migration. One oi the 
greatest, and I believe that it is reierred to now as 
the greatest bag, was made many years ago by Mr.. 
Pringle, a wealthy sugar planter o1 Louisiana, who had, 
great fame as a sportsman oi rare skill. He bagged, 
400 and some odd snipe in one day. This is a large bag; 
indeed. It is but one oi thousands oi large bags, but 
so common as to excite no special comment m that 
section, 

1 have told of these matters to shooters in the North 
whose success was measured by a dozen snipe, more or 
less, as the result of a day’s shooting. Such large bags 
being outside of their personal experience, they have 
been pleased to consider it an idle tale. Ihey seemed 
to think that their marrow experience in shooimg a 
few birds over a few acres of ground each year, was 
the measure the world over. 

In regard to the big bag made by Mr. Pringle, it 
may be added by way oi explanation that he had 
negroes to assist him, some to carry the spare guns, 
Others to carry the ammunition, and to retrieve the- 
dead birds. 

1 have been told by men who have hunted with him: 
that he is a most indefatigable walker, and possesses. 
extraordinary quickness and accuracy in the use oi the: 
shotgun, snapping the birds almost on the instant thati 
they take wing. , 

In that land of game abundance at that day, it wasi 
not considered unsportsmanlike to kill all that the 
sportsman pleased to kill, for, however great the bags, 
there was no apparent diminution in the numbers of 
the birds. If the sportsman killed many, their neigh- 
bors derived the benefit of it. The killing, too, was at 
irregular intervals, differing from the steady drain made 
on the bird supply day after day by those who shoot 
for market. 

This circumstance of the record bag was a happen- 
ing of many years ago, when the sentiment concerning 
game preservation was different everywhere North and 
South from what it is to-day. 

As to snipe shooting and the way of it, the proper 
manner to shoot them is to go forth and shoot them 
—in other words, the set manner of doing this thing 
and that thing as taught by some writers is all very 
well if one can do no better. 

There is no rule whereby snipe shooting can be made 
soft and easy, and there is no sportsman with proper. 
ambition who will care to have his skill less than the: 
best test that the bird can offer. If the sportsman’s; 
skill is unequal to the test, practice will improve it:. 
In any event there is at least the pleasure of trying to 
cope with the conditions. The proper skill is that 
which takes the shooting as it comes, instead of pick- 


. ing out the easy shots, or easy combinations to secure 


them. 


The best snipe gun is moderately choked or an im- 
proved cylinder bore. As in all open shooting, good 
work may be done with a full choke, since the shooter 
can pick his distance to shoot his birds. However, it 
is not every man who can wait on his bird, or who 
can estimate distances at a glance, therefore it is bet- 
ter to have a scatter gun which will be available for in- 
stant use when the bird rises. A 12-bore is most com- 
monly used, and as for the size of shot, No. 8s or gs 
or 10s are good, the latter being quite large enough 
when the birds are fat and lazy. 

As a bird to shoot over dogs, the snipe is inferior, - 
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Sometimes it is in such abundance that a dog is un- 
necessary. At other times it is so wild that it will not 
lie to the dog at all; if fat and tame, it may lie too well. 
Again, it will frequent marshes so wet, cold and rank 
with marsh grasses that it is impossible for a dog to 


work satisfactorily, however good his intention and 
ability may be. 

Very few dogs have a natural fondness for work on 
snipe. It is acquired in most instances. Some dogs, 
good on upland game birds, thoroughly detest the 
snipe, and refuse to recognize it. On the other hand, 


some dogs like snipe as a bird to work on, though such 
are exceptional. 


Considered strictly as a bird of the open, the snipe 
affords excellent open shooting. Yet there is never 
the weird uncertainty about it that some writers have 
discovered. No doubt an easy explanation of the diffi- 
cult shooting is found in the manner in which the 
shooter handles his gun rather than in the manner of 
the snipe’s flight. 


When snipe are in great abundance, and can be 
bagged with little effort by walking them up, the 
sportsman soon tires of the sport. It is too easy then 
to be considered sport. On the other hand, when they 
are scarce, wild, and will not lie to a dog, it is too 
difficult and uncertain. The dog is eliminated then as 
a factor, and the shooting is largely a matter of taking 
chances. When the happy medium is found, the birds 
being neither too wild nor too tame, it is excellent 
sport indeed, though in Louisiana I noted that, where 
there were an abundance of both snipe and quail, the 
sportsmen quickly tired of snipe shooting and gave 
quail the preference. B. WaATERs. 


A Profitable Buck. 


A coop story is told by a Utica physician, who is 
quite a hunter, concerning the novel scheme which an 
Adirondack guide devised for making money. It seems 
that the guide knew of a deer which came down to a 
certain lake to drink at about the same hour every 
evening. The animal had heard gun shots repeatedly, 
having been educated along this line to some extent by 
the woodsmen, who had taken great pains to see that it 
was not injured at all nor unduly frightened. Ordi- 
narily the report of a rifle, unless it was quite close 
at hand, would not interest the deer at all and never 
was the animal sufficiently alarmed to prevent its show- 
ing up at about the same place on the lake shore al- 
most as regularly as the sun went down. As soon as 
the guide had trained the deer up to the point where 
he wanted it and knew that he could depend upon see- 
ing it every evening, he proceeded to say to his sports- 
men friends and acquaintances that he would guarantee 
any man a good open shot at a deer almost any day in 
consideration of $10. Most hunters have confidence in 
their ability to shoot well if they only have a good 
mark, and as a deer is easily worth $10, the guide found 
many sportsmen who were glad to take up with his 
proposition. : 

The method adopted by the guide was to place the 
hunter, armed with a rifle, in the bow of his boot, while 
he would sit in the stern of the craft and propel it by 
means of a paddle. When they had sighted the deer 
and approached to within a reasonable shooting dis- 
tance the guide would stop the boat and give the man 
in the bow a chance to do his part of the act. In- 
variably the hunter would raise his rifle to his shoulder, 
take deliberate aim at the deer and fire. At the crack 
of the rifle the animal would throw up its head, and 
almost simultaneously its heels and tail, and disappear 
from view in the shrubbery. Of course there would 
now and then be a hunter who would be quick enough 
to get in a second, or possibly a third shot, at the re- 
treating form of the deer, but the game was never 
harmed, and the sportsmen had to settle. 

Several hunters who considered themselves pretty 
sure shots when the conditions were right, accepted the 
guide’s proposition and tried a shot at the deer, but 
were unsuccessful, and at length it came to a matter 
of wonderment in that region that no one, be he ever 
so expert with the rifle, could hit a deer when this guide 
took him out under the $10 arrangement. Finally a 
reasonable solution of the problem came into the mind 
of a Utican who had heard many stories concerning 
the matter, and he determined to put his theory to a 
test. Accordingly, he made a bargain with the woods- 
man to the effect that in consideration of the usual $10 
the latter was to give him a fair shot at a deer on a 
certain day. The Utican did not put in an appearance 
at the lake where they were to meet and hunt until 
late in the afernoon on the day agreed upon, and when 
he did arrive he was in a great hurry to get into the 
boat and begin operations. He played his cards so 
well that they had been out on the lake for some time 
and had sighted the deer before the guide discovered 
that the hunter carried a shot gun instead of a rifle. 
The woodsman was inclined to protest against the use 
of buckshot, but the Utican insisted that a rifle was not 
specified in the terms of their agreement, and the guide 
at length reluctantly continued to propel the boat to- 
ward the game. When within a few rods of the quarry 
the Utican suddenly threw his gun to his shoulder, as 
he would in wing shooting, and fired, first one barrel 
and then the other, and as a result, he, of all the hunters 
who had taken up with the guide’s offer, was the only 
one who succeeded in getting a deer to show for his 
Whe explanation of the matter was that the woods- 
man, when he had run his boat up to within range of 
the deer, would check its progress, and the instant the 
hunter pulled the trigger of his rifle he would swerve 
the craft with a sweep of the paddle sufficiently to 
throw the sight off from the mark. So dextrous and 


so cautious was the woodsman in executing this 
maneuver that none of the other hunters had detected 
the well-timed movement of the boat which occasioned 
the deviation of the rifle balls and the consequent loss 
of the deer and their money. The Utican, by using a 
shotgun and firing so quickly, did not afford the guide 
an opportunity to perform his customary feat with the 
paddle, and hence his success in bagging the game. It 
is believed, however, that the woodsman had previously 
reaped a rich harvest of $10 notes from this particular 
deer, and by the time another season rolls around he 
may have another of the cervine animals equally well 
trained. W. E. Wotcorr. 


A Day’s Hunt in South Africa. 


In my last letter was an account of shooting a cow 
elephant; and before I proceed to relate another day’s 
sport, I must try and construct good cover to defend 
myself against any attack our good friend and corre- 
spondent Didymus may direct at big-game hunting on 
my part. For the front wall of the cover I may say the 
tusks were valuable (about $125 the pair); for the side 
walls I may place the facts that the meat was a blessing 
to the natives and myself. I’ll back well-cooked elephant 
foot against the best quail that ever laid on toast. For 
the back wall, the statement that a cow elephant with 
calf, in a country without large stones to dodge behind, 
is most dangerous. But for the shield from shots over 
the walls, I will have to place the real cover of all sports- 
men, that it is our nature.and we like it. We may build 
different walls from which to defend our sporting in- 
stincts, but our main cover will always be the same. 

Now for the day’s hunt. My thirty bearers were out of 
meat to eat, and to trade against meat or other provisions 
for the past week I had had little time for hunting and 
poor luck at these times. It was February, and a drizzling 
warm rain, and the grass over 6 feet high in the opens; 
but in the bush it was shorter and less thick, so at gray 
dawn I started with one “boy,” again to try my luck. 
The majority of the game in the vicinity was water buck, 
and water buck like the bush in rainy weather, and 
choose low hills near the river by preference. My native 
had only his loin cloth and my extra rifle (Martini- 
Henry), and I was in my usual hunting and tramping 
togs. We were both soaking wet in two minutes. A 
northeast wind was rising, and we made for a low range 
to the northwest, thus having what on the rifle range is 
known as a 3 o'clock wind. On reaching the range, we 
beat to the west, and toward the river (Revue), above a 
bend, I had nearly passed over the range, when a water 
buck got up to my left and off at a great pace, being 
startled by getting our wind. Just as he was putting a rise 
between us, I got the sights on him and fired, and the 
welcome thud came back. On going to the spot where it 
had been, evidences of his being hit in the stomach were 
all about, blood, half digested grass, etc. As he had been 
going directly from us, it meant the bullet had gone be- 
tween the hindlegs, and so might travel on to the lungs; 
but as it was a split bullet, this was hardly probable. 
The buck was badly wounded, and would doubtless make 
for the cover of the long reeds by the river bank, in which 
to die. I never take a cool and deliberate shot at a large 
buck with his back toward me, or, in fact, any shot, unless 
I can get a chance at the neck, shoulder or just behind 
it; not unless a buck is wounded do I shoot at it run- 
ning. But this time I had pulled the trigger before reck- 
oning up consequences. Now it is or should be part of 
every hunter’s training never to let a badly wounded buck 
get clean away, if care and patience will secure it. The 
buck, as expected, made straight for the river, and on 
nearing the banks I located it as being on a small island 
of long reeds. My boy was directed to go down slowl 
and rout him out, while I stood in a commanding posi- 
tion on the bank to give him a finale. But my calculations 
were at fault. The buck was not on the island, but in 
the long reeds just at the water’s edge of the mainland, 
and the island was not a small one, but a large one, of 
which only a fringe of reeds nearest the bank was visi- 
ble. The buck got up neariy under the boy’s feet, and 
giving a couple of snorts, crossed to the island and dis- 
appeared. At first I thought it had taken to the current to 
swim over, and I wondered, for the river was a perfect 
cataract, and broad and deep, very difficult to cross. How- 
ever, I went to have a look at the “spoor” (almost any 
markings or traces are termed “spoor”; for instance, the 
footprints, the bent grass, blood droppings, resting place, 
etc., are all “spoor”). It was evident that the poor buck 
could hardly last the day. The spoor took us through 
the reeds and on to a large island with grass all eaten 
short by hippo; down this island to where it ended, and 
then into the river and down it. This continued for 
nearly half a mile, half-submerged reeds here and there 
showing a drop of blood. Then the buck had left the 
river and gone right up the bank and nearly past our 
camp, the blood flowing a little more freely by every 
extra strain. When the buck had got fairly on the high 
ground it first went up the wind, which had shifted to the 
east, and then tacked back and down. Then it com- 
menced a series of tacks, zig-zagging down the wind, 
and stopping a few moments at each point. We followed 
this zigzag course for four or five turns, and found it 
useless; so I returned with the boy to where the trees 
were thick, and there we rested and ate maora fruit 
(a wild fruit not unlike the custard apple, and of ex- 
cellent flavor). It was then to A. M., and we had sighted 
the buck at 5:20 or so. | ; 

After a full hour’s wait we took up the spoor again. 
After a few more zigzags, the buck, finding he was not 
being followed, went directly down the wind to a small 
stream; then it went up the stream, and doubling back 
down in the stream again, then out on the bank (right) 
and back and up the stream bed toa small tributary coming 
in on the left bank; up this stream a little way and then out 
on its left bank, and keeping near the water going up the 
wind. Had it not been for the few drops of blood here 
and there we would surely have missed the spoor, for it 
had crossed and recrossed and even followed other spoor 
of water buck fresh that morning, and as it was raining 
all the foot marks soon were filled with water. Track- 
ing was very slow work; still with us both and hard 
work, coupled with a fair experience, we were sure to 
find him lying.down again. At‘last we came to where 





the spoor went into the small stream; but it did not go out 
the other side, nor did it go back, and there were no 
marks leading up the stream bed. Just below was a fall 
of fully 12 feet, and the bottom of large, water-rounded 
rocks, a place apparently impossible for any buck to go 
down and not smash its legs. So we had another look 
on each side, and up the stream. Nothing there. Evi- 
dently it must have gone down‘this drop. Just at the 
edge there were slight marks that might be hoof marks. 
Luckily the wind had again shifted to the northeast, and 
so was not blowing down the stream, which was flowing 
nearly due west. Arrangements were again made; I to 
take up a position on the high ground to the east north- 
east and then the boy was to go down and frighten the 
buck out. Poor chap; he said he wished he had an as- 
sagai (spear) instead of the rifle. ‘Just as I was getting 
into position, I heard more snorts and the crashing of 
bush as the buck came‘out. I had to run for my posi- 
tion, and getting on a low ant heap, saw him going 
along, but with only his horns and ears visible over the 
long grass. Soon, however, he stopped to look back and 
listen for the native who had disturbed him; and I, tak- 
ing steady aim for where I supposed his neck was, let 
drive, and down the buck dropped with a broken neck. 
I looked at my watch, and it was just 1:30 P. M— a 
good eight hours after he had been mortally wounded. 

The bullet had entered the belly low down and ripped 
up the stomach. The few drops of blood came from the 
first wound, the stomach having become swollen and the 
bleeding choked. 

After putting some bushes over the carcass to keep away 
the vultures, we returned to camp, arriving there at a 
little after 2:30 P. M. I had a good bath, twenty min- 
utes’ sleep, and was ready for a good “breakfast.” Most 
of the white people in the low country and all the natives 
have breakfast at about 11 A. M. and dinner at night, 
thus having two meals a day only. From after breakfast 
until 2 P. M. all offices, ete., are thus closed at the East 
Coast ports in the tropics of East Africa. On the veldt 
it is a good arrangement, for it gives time for a long 
early trek (tramp or journey), and time to prepare a meal 
and a rest in the heat of the day. The afternoon trek 
may start from 3 to 4, according to the heat, and go on 
tc a good camping place about sundown. In this way 
from six to eight hours’ traveling may be done easily, 
and from eight to ten if necessary. 

The water buck is a fine antelope of the weight of a 
very large red deer or a small caribou. It is more like a 
large red deer than most of the African antelope. The 
horns are single (there are no branched horns on African 
buck), and peculiar in that they curve forward and not 
backward. Rings run round the horn from the base to 
near the tip. A good pair are about 27 inches long on 
the curve. Only the males are provided with horns. The 
hair on the throat is very long; there is a slight mane. 
The color is a uniform brownish gray, and with a pecu- 
liar white line making nearly a circle from the back just 
above the tail and one-half of it round each flank; the line 
is about one inch broad, and the first thing that strikes 
the eye if the animal is in a position to show it. A water 
buck standing among trees, and head on, is very difficult 
to catch sight of. These antelope run in troops of from 
five to fifty or more. The does are greatly more numer- 
ous than the rams—fully four to one. They do not pair, 
excepting a few weeks in September, and then only for 
a few days with each doe. The meat of full grown rams 
is very strong, and rarely eaten by Europeans when fresh. 
Young rams and does are passable if one is really hungry. 
Natives, however, like the meat. When the meat is made 
into beltong it loses all its rank flavor, and is as good 
as any. My friends have eaten it, and supposing it to be 
sable antelope beltong, praised it highly. Had they been 
told in the first place that it was water buck, it probably 
would not have been eaten. The hide is good, but the 
hair is stiff, and does not hold well. The water buck is so 
called because never found far from streams, rivers or 
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Quail in France. 


QuaIL¢are deservedly among the most valued of the 
annual visitors of France. Natives of the southern shores 
of the Mediterranean, they leave their hot, sandy deserts 
to breed in a temperate climate, and reach this country 
in large flocks about the middle of April or the begin- 
ring of May. All through the spring the woods resound 
with their quaint little cry, in which the French peasant 
hears the words, Paye tes dettes (“Pay your debts”), 
and the English “Wet my feet.” Laying from nine to 
fifteen eggs, they rear their families as far north as 
sritain, and then in the middle of August prepare to re- 
turn once more, reaching France the second time at the 
opening of the shooting season. They travel now in im- 
mense flocks, the sky being darkened by clouds composed 
of tens of thousands of these little birds. 

And these two regular yearly movements of the quail 
have given rise to an important industry in Europe. 
Every year, in the Grecian Archipelago, in Egypt and 
Morocco, fabulous numbers of the unfortunate little crea- 
tures are either knocked down with a stick and killed, or 
are taken alive and sent to the European markets, where 
their flesh is considered a great delicacy. The dead birds 
are plucked, cleaned and salted, and then packed in cases 
for export. The living birds are closely packed in curious 
flat cages made to exclude the light in order to prevent 
the birds from fighting, and are then shipped in cargoes 
of from 30,000 upward to the captials of the Continent. 
The smell from these cages is incredible, and it is. not 
surprising that the mortality among the birds on the 
journey is enormously high. 

It is in the land of the Pharaohs that these massacres 
assume the largest proportions. As the season of the 
first migration of the quail approaches—that is, in the 
end of March—the Egyptian Government puts up at auc- 
tion and sells to the highest bidders different positions on 
the route to be traversed by the birds. Here, before the 
return of the quail, little hutches are erected of about 
one foot in height, which are covered with the leaves of 
the date palms and contain each two entrances. On 
reaching the hot, burning sands of the Soudan the quail, 
now plump little balls of fat after their summer in the 
North, alight, weary with their long flight, and seek the 
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Shade of the little green -houses standing ready for their 
reception. In a single day a dealer will thus take as 
many as twenty thousand birds, and, as the traffic. is 
carried on all along the shores of the Mediterranean 
for the whole period of migration, millions of quail are 
yearly captured alive. . 

In spite, however, of their astonishing fecundity, this 
wholesale slaughter of the birds began to produce an ap- 
preciable effect, and in France, as, indeed, in other coun- 
tries of Central Europe, it was noticed that the flocks 
were rapidly decreasing in numbers. Unfortunately, too, 
the demand—in London, more particularly—for the deli- 
cacy is aS great in the spring as in the autumn, although 
the bird is then thin and out of condition. In order to 
meet this demand the Minister of the Interior in 1878 
authorized the import and sale of quail throughout the 
breeding season. This decision called forth an earnest 
protest from the farmers, who valued the birds highly on 
account of the quantity of weed seeds and noxious in- 
sects consumed by them, and from sportsmen, who fore- 
saw a still greater diminution, if not indeed the utter ex- 
termination of the game. Their efforts were, however, 
fruitless, and the immediate result was merely a new 
development of the trade. To prepare the spring birds 
for the table a number of merchants in the neighbor- 
hood of Paris undertook to fatten them artificially, and, 
though the flesh after the process lacked the delicate 
flavor of the autumn birds, they at once began to figure 
largely in the menus of the fashionable hotels and 
restaurants of the capitals. 

Meantime the numbers of the quail in the yearly 
migration became noticeably and steadily less, and so- 
cieties for the protection of game insisted ever more 
loudly on the necessity of suppressing the, spring trade, 
which, by preventing breeding, was doing incalculable 
harm. In 1892, accordingly, a fresh decree prohibited the 
sale and carriage through France of the Egyptian quail 
during the close season. It was found, however, that in 
spite of this step the birds became every year more 
scarce, and in 1899 the Minister of Agriculture, on whom 
had devolved the regulation of the game laws, prohibited 
the transport, carriage and sale of any kind of quail on 
French soil. As this, however, had naturally no effect 
cn the steady demand for the bird in London, the de- 
cision of the minister had only the effect of diverting a 
very lucrative branch of railway traffic, and the London 
markets were henceforth supplied by way of Brindisi and 
Germany. 

Bird lovers now opened negotiations with Germany 
with a view of closing her doors to quail, whether liv- 
ing or dead, in the breeding season. Realizing the im- 
portance of the step—for the quail had practically ceased 
to visit Central Europe by this time—an arrangement 
was concluded between the two countries, and both 
France and Germany refused to allow the bird dealers to 
transport these birds through their territory in the close 
season. This left only the way of Gibraltar open to Lon- 
don dealers, and the protracted journey added no less 
than 60 per cent. to the cost of carriage. In consequence 
of this increased expense the English trade has sensibly 
diminished. 

These measures have been attended with so much suc- 
cess that the last two seasons have seen the return of 
the quail to France, and this year farmer, sportsman and 
epicure are alike rejoiced to find the birds so dear to 
them once more abounding in wood and moorland. The 
shooting season in Northern France opened this year 
on September 6, and the quail are unusually plentiful 
and strong in flight, and quail shot in France are now 
being sold at the Central Market, in Paris for 20 francs, 
or $4, for ten birds—exactly the same price fetched for 
the ordinary French partridge. 

Dr. Combes, Minister of the Interior and President of 
the Ministerial Council, is so encouraged by the result 
that he has induced M. Delcassé, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, to enter into negotiations with the Governments 
of Great Britain, Germany, Austria-Hungary, Belgium, 
Holland and Switzerland for more strenuous interna- 
tional protection of the woodcock, already becoming ex- 
ceedingly rare. It is even propesed totally to prohibit 
the shooting of woodcock for a period of three consecu- 
tive years.—Paris Correspondent New York Tribune. 


Caribou. 


On Oct. 12 my friend, Dr. E. M. Schofield, and my- 
self left Jamestown, N. Y., for a hunt in Newfound- 
land. We passed Vanceboro, the line between Maine 
and New Brunswick, on Wednesday morning, and from 
there on the country was new to us. We had expected 
as we went north to find it colder, and the season more 
advanced, but it was not; in fact, there had not been 
as much frost there as in New York State. A large 
portion of the country is well settled, and is a fine farm- 
ing country, with good buildings, good roads, and all 
the evidences of prosperity. We crossed from New 
Brunswick into Nova Scotia, and stayed at Truro over- 
night. Truro is a good town with a bright, healthy 
look. Thursday we crossed to the Island of Cape 
Breton and reached North Sidney at night, where we 
took the steamer Bruce for Port-aux-Basques, New- 
foundland, and arrived there soon after daylight Fri- 
day morning. Here we secured our licenses of Mark 
Pike, Esq., and took the Newfoundland Railroad. 
This is a narrow gauge road, but is equipped with sleep- 
ing and dining cars. We took our breakfast on the 
dining car, and a good breakfast it was. We were all 
day reaching Howley, our destination, where we were 
met by our guides, John Stroud and R. B. Stroud, his 
son, Charles Stroud, our cook, and Lige Sweetapple 
and James Arnold, packers. Saturday morning we 
started for camp, ten miles south of Howley, on Hinds 
Plains. On our way out we passed the camp of Mr. 
J. P. Howley, the Geological Surveyor of Newfound- 
land, whom we found to be a most pleasant and hos- 
pitable gentleman. From Mr. Howley’s camp our 
way was mostly up hill and in places very steep, and 
we wondered how the packers could carry those heavy 
loads—but they did it without trouble. 

Soon after leaving Howley we began to see caribou 
tracks, and just before reaching camp we saw two cari- 
bou. We reached camp at 2 P. M., where we found 
tents and everything in first class order for our com- 


fort. Our camp was at an altitude of about 750 feet. 
At Howley there is a Government reservation extend- 
ing five miles on each side of the railroad and for ten 
milés along the track. No one is allowed to kill .cari- 
bou.on this reservation. 

On Oct. 21 our hunt commenced, and the first day 
m~ friend, the doctor, got a nice head of twenty-two 
points, and I one of twenty points, but much smaller 
than the doctor’s. There were plenty passing south 
every day, but we wanted larger ones. and saw none 
to suit us until the 27th, when I got two fine ones out 
of the same herd—shooting them in a blinding snow- 
storm. The best one had thirty-six points. The fol- 
iowing day the doctor got two magnificent heads in 
nearly the same place—killing both out of the same 
herd at 200 yards. These were large, massive heads 
with long beams and great spread, and were almost 
exactly alike. This finished our hunt, except that we 
had each secured two ptarmigans. 

We broke camp and returned to Howley, reaching 
there on a Thursday at 2 P. M. We found caribou 
crossing the railroad in great numbers. From the 
time we reached there until dark, at least 200 caribou 
passed. The next day there were at least 300 more 
passed—all within sight from the depot. One herd of 
fifty or sixty swam the lake there, and it was a fine 
sight. 

We returned by the same route, and certainly had one 
of the most delightful trips it was ever our privilege to 
enjoy. I wish to say that we were everywhere treated 
with the greatest courtesy. The railroad officials, the 
steamboat people, the customs officers and Mr. Pike, the 
Game Commissioner, all did their best to make it pleasant 
for us. As we were preparing to leave Howley, Mr. P. 
J. Howley made me a present of a caribou head ready for 
mounting, which I appreciated very much. 

Of our guides I can hardly speak with praise enough. 
R. B. Stroud guided the doctor, so I did not come so 
much in contact with him, but he is a gentleman, and 
perfectly reliable and responsible in every way. My guide, 
John Stroud, sixty years old, is known from one end of 
the island to the other. He has never done anything in 
his life but hunt. He killed the meat for the men that 
built the Newfoundland Railroad, hunting both sides of 
the road clear across the island for 550 miles. He is one 
of the keenest sportsmen I ever knew; up early, always 
ready, never tired, quick of foot and quick of eye, with 
his hearty laugh and ready story, he certainly was “a 
boon companion well met.” 


Here’s to my guide! His name’s John Stroud, 
A man among men of whom I feel proud; 

His step it is quick; his eye it is bright; 

No game gets away when once it’s in sight. 


Anyone contemplating a hunt in Newfoundland would 
certainly do well to correspond with John Stroud, of 
Alexander Bay, Newfoundland, or with his son, R. B. 
Stroud, of the same place. O. C. FRISBEE. 


Scent. 


It is not easy to find a subject pertaining to hunting 
which has not been discussed in Forest AND STREAM, 
but I do not remember to have seen in print the inter- 
esting, if inelegant subject which Mr. Rodney West, 
an old Essex county hunter, treats of in the current 
issue of the Elizabethtown Post, and given below. 

It is, of course, a well-known fact that there is a 
marked difference in the scent of individuals of the 
human family. I have heard of a deaf mute who could 
separate the soiled linen of a number of persons by the 
exercise of his highly developed sense of smell. Dogs 
follow their masters by their keen appreciation of their 
different odors. It does not, therefore, seem unreason- 
able to believe that some men are handicapped at the 
start as Mr. West asserts in their attempt to approach 
game, and the fact may serve to explain the perpetual 
bad luck of some hunters—though I have no doubt 
the hunters would prefer to believe it bad luck rather 
than bad smell. 

While photographing deer for Forest AND STREAM 
in Maine eight years ago, I was much impressed by the 
manifestation of terror observed in deer which had 
scented but not seen Jock Darling and myself. It 
suggested the human terror inspired by fear of ghosts 
and the supernatural. The deer that sees a hunter 
realizes its danger, but it is never as badly rattled as 
the deer that scents him. J. B. Burnnam. 





People wonder sometimes why it is difficult for one 
man to get within shot of large game, while another 
with less skill, less knowledge of the habits of the an- 
imals he hunts, and less care generally, seems to 
stumble right on to them, and become a successful 
hunter, without really knowing very much about the 
how. A specific odor escapes every person whether 
he knows it or not, and most any barber can tell you 
he never found two heads of hair (barring perfume) 
to smell alike. It is part of the individuality of the per- 
son, and, like him, differs from every other. His dog, 
his horse, and other animal pets and stock know it, 
and wild animals notice it also, in a curious way. They 
divide mankind itself into two classes, i. e., those whose 
perspiration is naturally of a sour odor when fresh, 
and those in whom it is sometimes of a heavy, sweetish 
smell. Sour-sweated people are generally not easily 
affected by.the poison of ivy, but wild animals general- 
ly will more than avoid them when they can. There is 
something about that odor that they are “deathly 
afraid of,” and the man thus constituted must be as 
cautious as an Indian, and must become a long-distance 
marksman if he would be a successful hunter, though 
the other sort have but little trouble in creeping on tc 
game. I have known two men, one of each sort, to run 
cn to a deer, the “sweet” man was in sight, while the 
sour was not. The deer gave one look at the man she 
saw, flirted her head and regarded him no further, 
while she was looking keenly, with every mark of fear, 
for the man she did not see but winded. She soon 
caught a glimpse of him through the leaves ana brush, 
and then left in double quick time. This last was a 
man who felt his natural disability in this respect keen- 
ly, and had become a long distance marksman from 


necessity, for he had a great fondness for the hunt, 
and with meat not shot with a “silver bullet,” though 
he could handle poisonous plants without inconven- 
ience. 

Cleanliness as well as caution is a very good thing 
for a-hunter to practice. A dirty man is easier 
“winded” by game than one who is clean, because his 
scent will be stronger. And the man who goes out 
hunting all perfumed, as if for the ball room, adver- 
tises himself to the game most effectively, and they 
consequently do all they can to keep out of his way, 
especially if he is sitting “on watch” or going down 
the wind. Scentlessness, cleanliness, coolness and 
caution are four good cartridges for every hunter to 
carry with him, unless, indeed, he gets enough of the 
scent of his game on him so that it will (like the rabbit 
killer in Australia, who gets to smell like his business), 
neutralize or cover his own personal odor. I have 
proved and seen others prove the truth of these things 
in many instances. I once knew a hunter to rub some 
perfumed vaseline on his gun to protect it from damp- 
ness. He went out hunting with it, and soon found 
that the deer could smell him long before they could 
see him or he see them, and he could hear them jump 
up and run off before he could get at all near. He went 
home disgusted, washed his gun clean of the objec- 
tionable odor, waited a day and tried it again. This 
time he was successful, but the experience of a few 
days before taught him a lesson he will not soon for- 
get. 





The Mt. Tom Reservation. 


Boston, Nov. 7.—Editor Forest and Stream: Thomas 
Burney and another deputy had an exciting time this 
week in arresting two Italians for shooting robins. One 
of them drew a pistol and threatened to shoot the officer, 
who, however, overpowered and disarmed them, and Judge 
Berry, of Lynn, imposed a fine of $50 upon each of them. 
“Tom” has been on the force ever since it was organized 
by Captain Collins, and the matter of looking into the 
muzzle of a loaded revolver doesn’t jar his nerves in the 
least. Besides being a good officer, he is an all-round 
sportsman. He was one of the leaders in forming the 
Lynn Fish and Game Protective Association and has 
been its president. 

Our South Shore gunners have been getting good bags 
of coot, ducks, yellow-legs, etc., of late, due largely to 
the storm. The season, they tell me, has been eccentric, 
with now and then a few good days followed by very 
poor ones. 

There has been some Sunday gunning, which, it is re- 
ported, the local officers are determined to stop so far 
as Duxbury and Marshfield are concerned. 

In my last lettet I spoke of the Mt. Tom reservation as 
“provisional.” The question of its establishment was 
settled in the affirmative by the voters of Hampshire and 
Hampden counties last Tuesday. The act of the Legisla- 
ture last winter had a referendum giving the voters of 
the two counties the privilege of deciding the question. 
There was considerable opposition to the measure 1 
Northampton on account of its effect in taking away some 
taxable property, but at the election the city gave a 
majority of 94 in favor. The total vote of the counties 
was 18,857 yes and 5,237 in the negative. 

The care of the grounds rests with the commissioners 
of the two counties. For several winters past the ques- 
tion of the reservation had been agitated, and the friends 
of the measure have at last been rewarded with success. 
‘ihe legislators of Massachusetts are inclined to take 
broad and liberal views regarding these reservations, and 
where the local sentiment is strongly in favor, as it was 
shown to be, for the establishment of “Greylock” and 
“Wachusett,” and now “Mt. Tom,” they are not unwilling 
to appropriate the necessary funds. 

A thousand pities that the brilliant leaders in New 
Hampshire politics did not take the initiative years ago 
in saving the forests of the White Mountains from 
destruction. Is it possible they were ignorant of the part 
those forests play in feeding the streams on which her 
great factories are built? 

More likely their consciences were quieted by the power 
of the wealthy timber owners and the cry of extrava- 
gance always raised when an appropriation for such a 
purpose is asked for. But one State in New England is 
exempt from the benefits of the rivers that have their 
sources among those mountains. The people of the whole 
country are wont to make pilgrimages in order to feast 
their eyes upon the beautiful scenery, and not a few to 
take the trout from the eas waters, the grouse and 
deer from the covers. hen stripped of the forests, 
when fire has laid its black hand on the soil, and grim 
desolation stares one in the face, who will care to gaze 
on the scene? The work of destruction is to-day going 
on apace! Hundreds of axmen are now doing their fiend- 
ish work on the Presidential range and elsewhere. 
Is it not a blot on the fair escutcheon of the Granite 
State? Generations may come and go, but the woods on 
those rocky slopes once destroyed will never appear 
again, or if they do it will be long after this generation 
and probably the next have been “gathered to the 
fathers.” A Federal park has been suggested as a means 
of salvation. Possibly some of your readers are familiar 
with the history of some of our national reservations 
and can tell how many years elapsed between the incep- 
tion and the realization of them, or just how many years 
will pass before the Great Appalachian Park, which has 
heen advocated already for some years, will become an 
established fact. I am compelled to believe that before 
the general Government shall have established a White 
Mountain park every tree that will pay for cutting and 
marketing will be converted into cash. Speedy action 
alone can save these forests. 

Our friends in Vermont have succeeded in securing a 
good many deer the last ten days of October, and I hope 
to be able to give the number approximately in a few 
days. Several men have been arrested for shooting does, 
and all law-abiding citizens h they will suffer proper 
punishment. Commissioner omas is following up 
several of these cases in court. 


One 300-pound buck was shot in Montgomery, a fine 
2-year-old in the vicinity of Essex, one in Belvidere, and 
several on the line of the narrow-gauge road running 
out of Brattleboro. 
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It is believed that a la number of does have been 
killed, some say a hund or more, and the sportsmen 
in some localities think more restrictions are — 

ENTRAL. 





Prince’s Bay, N. Y., Nov. 5.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: The nail has been hit squarely on the head and 
sent home; it will hold for generations to come, and Mt. 
Tom will stand a monument to Chirstopher Clark for all 
time. The people of Massachusetts should thank those 
who were generous enough to say “yes” on election day. 
We will not hear any more about $100,000 a year for 
those roads on Mt. Tom. I think it will be conceded 
by all that “beauty unadorned is adorned the most” in a 
case like this. Now let the people acquire enough more 
of the mountain to take in the old trout brook and put 
the beautiful lake in the same condition that it was about 
thirty years ago. But what has been done is a grand 
achievement. I do not wish to be harsh, but cannot help 
thinking it was a foolish opposition to oppose the benefits 
of future generations. #4 


In Assiniboia. 


From the Saginaw, Mich., News. 


You ask me to write something in regard to our recent 
hunting trip in the northwest. Of course there is a good 
deal that could be written about a trip of this kind, but 
I have not time to more than give you an outline of what 
we saw and my impression of the country. 

First, let me say, this was the twenty-first annual trip 
of the Saginaw crowd to the northwest. The first trip 
was taken in 1883 in our car City of Saginaw. This car 
was bought from a defunct circus, an old advertising car. 
Messrs. Wells, Stone, Jerome, Stevens, Rust and others 
purchased it, and rebuilt it for a hunting car, and it was 
used mainly, in those days, for deer shooting trips on the 
various branches or logging roads in northern Michigan. 
The old car finally outlived its usefulness, and the new 
car, W. B. Mershon, was built in 1804, owned by ten 
sportsmen, mainly residents of Saginaw, though some 
were from out of town. The ownership has riow nat- 
rewed down io nine, by reason of the death of one of the 
original owners, R. D. Schultz, of Zanesville, O. 

The car and party left here on the morning of October 
3, via_the Straits of Mackinaw and the Soo line, stop- 
ping first at Portal, on the boundary line between North 
Dakota and Assiniboia territory. We had had reports 
of tremendous shooting in that district, but, like a good 
deal of railroad information, for the sake of getting 
sportsmen into their territory, Portal proved to be a dis- 
appointment. It is in the midst of the prairie wheat 
growing country. The country around and for many 
miles north and west of Portal, we were told by one of 
our party who had recently returned from Europe, re- 
sembled Siberia greatly. 

Our first shooting ground was a lake fourteen miles 
from the railroad station, and we did find quite a number 
of ducks, but were literally devoured by mosquitoes. 
There was no other game in the vicinity, and as it was 
still early for wild goose shooting, the birds not having 
come down from the sub-Arctic regions, we concluded to 
put in the remainder of the week at Pleasant Lake, N. D. 
We found that the ducks that had been most plentiful 
earlier, had all gone south; in fact, common report in 
North Dakota was that there was a tremendous crop of 
ducks early, but the cold spell and snow storm the latter 
part of September had evidently driven them away. There 
were any quantity of prairie chicken around Pleasant 
Lake; sometimes we would see droves of 300 or 400 
* together, but they had packed for the winter, and were 
as wild as hawks, so we could only get an occasional 
one. 

_ Sharp-tailed grouse and prairie chicken are protected 
in North Dakota, excepting from Sept. 1 to Oct: 15. 

The last of the first week of our trip we pulled out for 
Moose Jaw, Assiniboia territory. This seemed like a long 
ways to go for shooting, but it is famed as the best wild 
goose country known. Being strangers, it took us a good 
while to get our bearings, and the weather being mild 
as midsummer and far warmer and pleasanter than it has 
been recently in Saginaw, did not make it ideal weather 
for goose shooting, and we found that we were still a lit- 
tle early, that birds had not begun their southern flight: 
yet we had fair sport, one day getting twenty geese and 
another sixteen. 

We found it very hard work to get teams to transpert 
us to and fro from the shooting ground, owing to their 
being engaged to parties looking at land. It is wonderful 
the number of people who are coming in there to take up 
farms, and the greater share of them, we found, were 
people from the United States; in fact, we could scarcely 
ge anywhere without running across people from Sagi- 
new or vicinity. 

The Canadian northwest is a great grain raising coun- 
try. I understand that in Assiniboia the average per acre 
of wheat, computed on a basis of the tilled soil for the 
season of 1902, was 27% bushels. Wheat, of course, is 
the main product, but flax is usually the first crop sown 
on the sod, and is a fairly profitable one. Vegetables can 
also be raised. I never saw finer potatoes, which were 
selling at 75 cents per bushel, not only there but all 
through North Dakota. They also raise cabbage, beets, 
turnips, etc., but it is too far north for raising corn. 

One of the drawbacks to Assiniboia is the lack of good 
water. There is any quantity of water, but mainly alka- 
line, so drinking water is generally at a premium. One 
is scarcely ever out of sight of a farm-house, but the 
houses are far apart, for the farmers believe in having 
lots of land, rarely anything less than a section, and 
sometimes two or three times this amount. We were 
told it was no uncommon thing to get crops of wheat 
running from 40 to 55 busheis to an acre. 

We hunted about four days in the territory around 
Moose Jaw, and just as we were ready to leave, the 
southern flight of geese began, ard could we have stayed 
the following week, we certainly would have had rare 
sport. In this locality prairie chicken or pinnated grouse 
was rarely seen, but the sharp-tailed grouse takes its 
piace. It is a magnificent bird, and had not packed as 
now as the prairie — a further south, and we 
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cr three to get twenty of these birds in a day, and that 
ali without dogs. The quantity of game we got was riot 
much considering the time and the number in the party, 
and none of it was wasted, for each day we gave away 
ail that we could not use ourselves, and the settlers or 
railroad men were always glad to get it. The last few 


' days of our shooting we tried to save some to bring home 


for it is not contrary to the law of Assiniboia to bring 
out of the territory ducks or geese, but sharp-tailed 
grouse are prohibited. 

The license fee in Assiniboia is $15 for non-residents, 
ard it is closely looked after, and I understand their 
g:me laws are well enforced. In North Dakota the non- 
resident license fee is $25, and there is a non-export law, 
but I am sorry to say that about the only rigid enforce- 
ment of the game laws I noticed was the prompt collec- 
tion of the license fee, which is divided mainly among 
the game wardens. About half of it goes to the district 
warden, for North Dakota is divided into two districts, 
with a chief warden in each, then the local game warden 
has a good big proportion of the balance, and a small fee 
goes to the county auditor. While the North Dakota law 
prohibits the killing in any one day by any one person of 
more than twenty-five of the game birds protected by 
law, very little attention is oad to this clause, the local 
geme wardens themselves considering it a dead law, and 
boasting of some of the big bags. I believe, however, 
they look rigidly after the enforcement of the law as it re- 
lates to the exportation of game by market hunters, for 
1 heatd of instances of the seizure of grouse that had 
been taken to a creamery and packed in firkins and a 
layer of butter put over the birds and shipped out of the 
State as butter. I believe that a license law is beneficial, 


_and tends to poet game, but I believe it would be more 


consistent and fair if non-resident sportsmen, after paying 
the license, were permitted to bring home a reasonable 
one of the game they kill. I believe such a law 
would be good here in Michigan. Minnesota game laws 
are better enforced; the State game warden is not afraid 
to work himself, and instead of enforcing the law through 
some office by typewriter he gets out and hustles himself. 
State Game Warden Fullerton, of Minnesota, only three 
weeks ago, made an important seizure. Five wagonloads 
of ducks shipped from Herron Lake were intended to 
cross the Iowa line, but they caught the outfit within 
ten miles of the line. It seems that a professional market 
man had been there and engaged hunters to shoot for 
him, and he was arranging to get them to market in some 
of the big cities when the game warden dropped on to 
the whole scheme. 

To sum it all up, we found that prairie chicken and 
sharp-tailed grouse were far more plentiful in North 
Dakota this year than probably ever before; that the 
ezrly crop of ducks was tremendous, but did not stay in 
the State long; that the wild geese are probably as plen- 
titul now as they have been within the last twenty years, 
but owing to the wheat growing territory being so much 
greater than formerly, the birds are more scattered, and 
large flights not so centralized as when wheat was only 
grown along the Red River Valley. Now they are grow- 
ing wheat north of Assiniboia territory in Saskatchewan, 
the whole northern country is to be crossed by new lines 
oi railroads. We were told that more wheat is annually 
now received at Winnipeg than either at Duluth or Chi- 
cago, and one has but to take such a trip as we have just 
finished to be convinced that there is a mighty big coun- 
try ~ or of us that is capable of supplying wheat for the 
world. 

At M——, North Dakota, it became noised through 
some source that our car contained a noted party, headed 
by Senator Hanna, and we had just gotten nicely packed 
in our beds when the local band struck up “Little Eva” 
alongside of us. One man held a kerosene Jamp while the 
bass drum got in its work. We, of course, passed around 
cigars and .the orator of the party appeared in pajamas 
cn the rear platform and did the best he could to tell how 
much we appreciated the compliment. The paper the next 
day contained the names of the party, and from the list of 
Generals, Senators and Governors, we had considerable 
enjoyment trying to locate who was who. You can rest 
assured that the newspaper account was decidedly flatter- 
ing to North Dakota and the people of M—— as well. 

W. B. MersuHon. 


The Maine Season. 


Bancor, Maine, Nov. 7.—Editor Forest and- Stream: 
The past week has not been an ideal one from the stand- 
point of the hunter, as almost no rain has fallen until the 
latter part of the week, and the dry leaves made stili- 
hunting almost impossible, while the low state of the 
streams and rivers has made canoeing, except in the 
larger streams, very difficult, even impossible at times. 
As a consequence the shipments of game through Bangor 
have been, with the exception of Monday, very light. So 
the woods-bound course of travel has been light except 
for two days, when the very early morning trains brought 
fair sized lists of passengers. Some of the camps are 
already closing for the season, and others who have but 
four er five guests for the balance of the season, wish 
that they, too, might shut up and save further expense 
Still others report that they are doing an excellent busi- 
ress—in fact, the best for years. But it seems beyond 
question that the sportsman travel from “outside” has 
dropped off materially from what it was in 1902. One 
camp proprietor told your correspondent. one day this 
week that of the twenty-nine persons who had made dates 
with him for the fall hunting, every one had cancelled 
his engagement. 

Friday afternoon it began to snow here in Bangor, and 
by night it was coming down thick and fast, extending 
clear to the St. John River, and covering all the territory 
in the Maine woods with the soft white blanket that the 
still-hunter looks eagerly forward to. Like a blizzard, 
almost, the snowfall-has continued through to-day, anJ is 
still falling at this writing, which means that the first 
clear day will see some great tracking done, to be icl- 
lowed by a big exodus from the woods of successful 
hunters. HerBert W. Rowe. 








All communications for Forest and Stream must 
be directed to Forest and Stream Pub. Co., New 
York, to receive attention. We have no other office. 


Long Island Shooting. 


Bayvort, L. I., Nov. 7.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The past week las been most successful for duck 
shooters, and will no doubt improve with the cold snap 
which has just set in. The weather has been like sum- 
mer, the sun shining down on the gunner in the box was 
sc: hot, as one gentleman remarked, it was hard work to 
keep awake, and I believe from what the guides tell me 
some of them were really guilty of taking a nap. The 
ducks, by the way they acted, looked as if they would 
like to do likewise, and seemed to resent being disturbed, 
for when the sloop went around to put them on the wing 
they flew but a very short distance before alighting again, 
which made it difficult to get them over the battery. The 
bay in this neighborhood is full of ducks, enormous flocks 
half a mile in length being a common sight, and they are 
lable to stay, as the feeding grounds are in good shape. 

Among the lucky duck hunters this week were W. A. 
Williamson, of Newark, with Capt. Green, 75 broadbills; 
H. W. Knight, of Newark, 45 broadbills, 2 redheads, 1 
black duck, 4 coots. Mr. Freeman, of New York, with 
Capt. Still, 22 broadbills. Mr. Such, Perth Amboy, 
with Capt. Will Brown, 49. Dr. Robinson and his son, of 
Sayville, with Capt. Rhodes, two days, 76. Mr. S. G. 
Painter, of New York, with Capt. Brown, 19 broadbills, 
1 redhead. Mr. J. Suydam, New York, 37 broadbills, 1 
canvasback. Mr. Purdy, of New York, with his own 
ducking outfit, 75 in three days. Capt. Still, shooting for 
the market, got 103 ducks in two days. 

The usual army of deer hunters have heen out, and 
from what I have heard must have killed over a hundred 
deer within a radius of five or six miles from here, and 
not a single accident reported. 

Quail shooting has not been up to the usual standard, 
though there are lots of birds here; but it was so dry the 
dog could not hold the scent. Four or five brace with a 
few rabbits and gray squirrels make the average bag. The 
most remarkable shot was made by Mr. Fred Ware, of 
New York, who got four birds with one barrel. A party 
of five went from here on Monday over to the beach 
rebbit shooting, and succeeded in getting thirty-two rab- 
bit in one day. Henry STOKES. 


Long Island Deer. 


Tue Long Island deer season comprises the four 
days, Nov. 4, 6, 11 and 13. It was estimated that a 
thousand and more hunters were out on the first day. 
Many took up their positions on the grounds the night 
before and waited for the coming of dawn to turn 
loose the dogs. Among the kills recorded by the Suf- 
folk County News were the following: 

The Bohemia Game Protection and Gun Club were 
on the ground early and their membership was aug- 
mented by scores of city hunters until their party is 
said to have numbered more than 125 men. They killed 
21 deer, 6 does and 15 bucks, of which the finest was 
an eight-year-old buck with broad spreading antlers, 
killed by Joseph Hrabak. 

The Wheeler Road Gun Club killed but one, a doe 
shot by Joseph Martin. 

The Bohemia Sportsmen’s Club got four, Dr. Rob- 
inson killing a doe and his son William killing a hand- 
some buck; Frank Buchacek, of Islip, a doe, and Tom 
Farrell, of Babylon, a nice buck. 

Another party from Babylon is credited with two 
bucks, one of which was afterward stolen. 

William-T. Rhodes killed a fine, large doe, and Will- 
iam F. LeCluse also got a doe. Lew Howe shot a 
buck, and Mr. Patterson, also of West Sayville. killed 
a large and handsome buck; Andrew Josten a doe. 

The O’Berry brothers and their party from St. James 
got three. 

The Northport Gun Club killed two, the lucky men 
being Postmaster George Call and Melville Nichols. 

A party from Smithtown Branch killed two, and 
Riverhead sportsmen are also credited with two. 

Captain Will Jeffrey shot two deer. a buck and a 
doe, on the Taylor estate; Joseph Lennon’s party killed 
one doe, as did Milton Hawkins. A party of Orange 
county sportsmen shot a small doe. Martin Seezy 
killed one doe. 

Nearly 100 deer were killed in all on the first day, 
and fewer on the second day. 


Partridges Scirce in New England. 


Rye, New York, Nov. 1.—I was a little disappointed 
this season in not finding at least the usual number of 
birds in the coveys. I have done considerable shooting 
in the New England States and I can never remember 
such a scarcity of partridges. One of the causes that has 
contributed to this was the unusual wet spring. consist- 
ing of twenty-one days of rain, which killed the young 
broods before they had half matured. I consider myseif 
an amateur sportsman and never try to kill everythins 
that moves, and | venture to say if I can kill half the 
number the law permits for one day’s shoot, I am 
1eady to turn for home full of glee and just as full 
cf enthusiasm for the next day’s hunt. The first four 
days of the open season my father, two friends and my- 
self, all of us being considered fair shots in the field, 
went out expecting to have a hunt we had never expe- 
rienced befere after the favorable winter for birds, but 
instead of this we bagged one partridge and did not see 
more than half a dozen. We cannot blame this to the 
unfavorable locality and covers, because the section we 
generally hunt in is considered one of the best, and ex- 
tends for miles around our farm. 

The successful partridge shooter must be quick of eye, 
motion, and under no circumstances wait and be par- 
licular in having clear, open shots. If this may be the 
case, however, he will undoubtedly kill few birds. Cover 
shooting of all kinds, to be successful, requires the 
greatest quickness of mind and action. ‘There is an ad- 
vantage in all this in having modern facilities for the 
brush, and not be burdened with extra heavy clothes 
and a firearm that will tire you before your day’s hunt is 
half done. 

My favorite gun fcr this work is one that weighs not 
mcre than 614 pounds, cylinder bore, barrels and stock 
to be of best material that will assure safety. 

I have killed a fair number of woodcock, and they 
seem to be well reported. W. H. G. 
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Alaska’Game Heads. 


SeattLe, Wash., Nov. 7.—A party of Scotch and Eng- 
lish gentlemen, wlio spent the entire summer in the 
Cook’s Inlet country hunting moose, mountain sheep, and 
the other big game of that country, has returned to Seat- 
tic. In the party are Lord Elphinstone, of Scotland; P. 
k. Venderberi, of England; Andrew K. Stone, represent- 
ing the American Museum of Natural History; and C. E. 
Radclyffe, of the British Museum. They brought back 


with them some very fine specimens of the big game 
of Alaska. 


New York Game in New Jersey. 


Two sportsmen of Little Falls, N. J., were heavily 
fined one day last week for having game in possession 
before the New Jersey season was open. Their plea was 
that they had brought the game home from Sullivan 
county, New York. This was only to say that in addition 
to breaking the law of New Jersey by having game in 
possession in close season, they had broken that of New 
York also by exporting game. The New York statute 
explicitly forbids the taking of game beyond its borders. 


Nova Scotia Moose. 


South Brooxrietp, Nova Scotia, Nov. 4—Editur 
Forest and Stream: Since writing you before there has 
been a large number of moose shot in this district. Bears 
are beginning to put in their appearance again. Hope to 
have a good report on them. Clifton Hardy and Fred 
McLeod killed a moose last week that weighed, when 
dressed, 900 pounds. His antlers from tip to tip spread 
over five feet. This is the largest moose yet killed this 
season. 


The Wild Ducks. 


Large quantities of ducks are reported to have come in 
the Sound near Oyster Bay, Great South Bay, Barnegat, 
and Chesapeake Bays. While some very fair bags have 
been taken, the birds are not stooling well during the 
pleasant weather. It is expected that fine shooting can be 
had after the next storm. 





Sea and River Fishing. 
—— 
The Game Laws in Brief. 


is the standard authority of fish and game laws of the United 
States and Canada It tells everything and gives it qorpentiy. 
See in advertising pages list of some of the dealers who handle 


the Brief. co 
Fish and Fishing. 


The Fishes of New York State. 


Tuere is likely to be a big scramble for copies of the 
paper by Dr. Tarleton H. Bean, Chief of the Department 
of Fish and Game at the World’s Fair, St. Louis, on the 
“Fishes of New York,” reprinted from the Seventh Re- 
port of the State Forest, Fish and Game Commission. It 
includes, of course, the information contained in the same 





author’s paper on the “Fishes of Long Island,” published 
in the Sixth Report of the State Commissioners, or at 
least so much of it as refers to the food and game fishes 
of the island, which is about all that the majority of the 
readers of this column care much about. Not only is this 
paper of value because of the difficulty nowadays of ob- 
taining copies of previous works on the subject by 


DeKay and Mitchell, but it is the most complete and up- 
tc-date work on the matters of which it treats, and is 
printed and illustrated as none of its predecessors have 
been. Much successful investigation has been carried on 
since the days of DeKay and Mitchell, and the result of it 
all, so far as the food and game fishes of New York are 
concerned, has been taken advantage of by Dr. Bean in 
his preparation of the present report. With the exception 
oi the late Mr. A. N. Cheney, Dr. Bean is the first promi- 
nent authority on fish and fishing to enlighten the gen- 
eral public as to recent efforts to introduce the different 
varieties of the Pacific Coast salmonide into the waters of 
New York. There have been occasional official reports 
from the different State hatcheries by Mr. Annin and 
others, but these have not obtained very general circula- 
tion. So far, if we except the case of the rainbow trout, 
which was first planted in eastern waters more than two 
decades ago, there is no satisfactory proof of the success 
of the experiments in the east with the salmons of the 
Pacific Slope, such, for instance, as has followed the in- 
troduction from Europe of the brown or German trout, 
Salmo fario, and of the Salmo trutta levenensis, or Loch 
leven trout. The Quinnat or King salmon, which is the 
largest of its kind, was introduced into some of the New 
York lakes a few years ago, and while the practicability 
of rearing this species in fresh waters without access to 
the sea has been satisfactorily demonstrated in France by 
Dr. Jousset de. Bellesme, director of the aquarium of the 
lrocadero, in Paris, the results of the experiments with 
the same fish in New York waters are as yet unknown, 
though the outlock seems to be more favorable since the 
change of method by which larger fish are employed for 
transplanting purposes. Both the steelhead and the red- 
throat or Lake Tahoe trout now exist in New York 
waters, but it is too early as yet to say how they will suc- 
ceed there. Anglers and net fishermen taking any unusual 
looking trouts or salmons in the lakes or coastal streams 
or bays of the Empire State, may be able to render an 
interesting service to piscatorial science by reporting the 
fact, with a specimen of their catch, to the office of 
Forest AND STREAM, the director of the New York 
Aquarium, or the superintendent of one of the State fish 
hatcheries, as may be most convenient. 


The Smelt of Lake St. John. 


There are landlocked smelts in some of the Canadian 
lakes as well as in the United States. Those in Lake 
Memphremagog, on the borders of Vermont and Quebec, 
are probably identical with the Osmerus mordax of the 
Atlantic Coast and Gylf and River St. Lawrence. Those 


in Lake St. John present a 
ance as compared with the St. 
nearly a 
Pond, 


rly, half-starved appear- 
wrence fish. They more 
roximate to the smelt found by Cope in Wilton 
ennebec county, Maine, and described by him as 


. Osmerus spectrum, in 1870. They are a favorite article of 


diet with the ouananiche, which, it has been suggested, 
might attain a larger size if a superior variety of smel:s 
was planted in the lake for their benefit. The matter has 
been brought, more than once, to the attention of those 


mainly interested in the matter, but no action has yet been 
decided upon. 


The Destructiveness of Pike. 


There is much more than the importation of a better 
variety of smelts into Lake St. John that might be done 
for the safeguarding and improvement of the fishing in 
northern Quebec. It will be remembered that Dame 
Juliana Berners impressed upon her readers the duty, not 
only of busying themselves to nourish the game as much 
as possible, but also to destroy all such things as be de- 
vourers of it. And experience in every part of the world 
goes to prove that in the matter of both fish and game, it 
1S as necessary to prevent the increase of their destroyers 
as it is to encourage their own natural increase, some- 
times by artificial means. Loch Leven, in Scotland, of 
the fishing of which beautiful body of water Sir Walter 
Scott discusses so entertainingly in “The Abbott,” and 
Doctor John Duncan Quackenbos has painted us so ex- 
quisite a word picture, supplies an interesting case in 
point. In addition to the sporting, pink-fleshed trout 
for which its fame is world-wide, the lake contains both 
pike and perch, the last-named variety being very plenti- 
ful and affording excellent sport. From one cause or 
another the pike have been gradually gaining the upper 
hand in Loch Leven during the last two or three years. 
During the decade 1882-91 an average of 15,000 trout was 
killed with the rod on Loch Leven in each year, and the 
average individual weight of the fish was a little over 
14 ounces. In the following decade the average number 
for each season was 18,000, while the weight had fallen 
to 12 2-3 ounces. In 1902, 8,000 trout were caught that 
averaged over one pound in weight, while during the 
last season the numbers dwindled down to 2,000, the aver- 
age weight having risen to a shade under 1 pound 6 
ounces. It seems that during the period 1882-91, the cam- 
paign against the pike was carried on assiduously, and 
even more zealously in the next ten years, when the num- 
bers increased while the weight declined. The figures for 
1902 and 1903 show that the smaller trout are falling an 
easy prey to the pike, and that only the heavier and 
stronger fish have a chance to escape their remorseless 
enemies. The spread and vigorous growth of weeds have 
been mentioned as contributing causes to the recent in- 
crease in the number of pike in Loch Leven, and undoubt- 
edly weeds do interfere with netting as with other 
methods of destruction. The same condition of affairs 
exists in the Peribonca and some of the other northern 
rivers of Quebec. A vast number of these water wolves 
have been destroyed in various ways, both in the Peri- 
bonca and in Lake Tschotagama, but no systematic work 
of the kind has been carried on for some time past, and it 
goes almost without saying that water weeds interfere 
materially with it whenever it is attempted, because it is 
just in the stretches of rivers and portion of lakes where 
weeds abound that Lucius lucius selects his lair. On 
several English lakes, however, this difficulty is got over 
by the successful use of patent weed cutters, worked by 
machinery. Several of the young fish from the Roberval 
hatchery have been planted in some of the tributaries of 
the Peribonca, and there is no doubt that a large propor- 
tion of this output merely serves to keep the pike in good 
condition and assist them to put on weight, it being prin- 
cipally in the Grand Discharge that the output of the 
hatchery has succeeded in most largely increasing the 
supply of ouananiche. 


Fishers of Men and of Fish, 


A friend who was talking with me the other day about 
Walton’s intimacy with so many bishops and other dis- 
tinguished churchmen, and of the love of angling dis- 
played by the clergy generally, related the story of two 
friends who recently fished for salmon together on the 
Bonaventure River. One was an Episcopalian minister, 
the other a Roman Catholic priest. After several unsuc- 
cessful attempts to raise a salmon in one of the pools, 
the Episcopalian handed his rod to the priest. At almost 
the first cast the latter rose and hooked a handsome fish. 
“You see,” he said, turning to his Episcopalian friend, “to 
be a successful fisherman, it is before all things necessary 
to make sure of being in the direct line from St. Peter.” 

Prominent churchmen in England are quite as much 
addicted to the pleasures of angling as those of America 
are, and only to-day I read that the Bishop of London 
and the Bishop of Bath and Wells have been among the 
recent anglers in the Tay, and that both prelates suc- 
ceeded in landing some salmon and grilse from that river, 
while the guests of Lord Blythswood at Ballathie House 
near Stanley, Perthshire. 


The Lobster and the Eagle, 


As an excuse for dragging a lobster story into this 
column under the heading “Fish and Fishing,” I can at 
least claim that much of the contention between the 
French and the English over the French shore difficulty 
in Newfoundland hinges upon the point as to whether or 
not a lobster is a fish, since the French fishermen claim 
the right to build lobster factories on the treaty coast in 
virtue of the clause of the treaty authorizing them io 
erect buildings for drying their fish. 

e fisherman in this case was one of the white-headed 
eagles popularly known in Newfoundland as a grip. The 
story is told by Colonel Haggard, with whom I visited 
Newfoundland a few years ago in search of salmon. 
“John Stroud, one of our guides, and I,” says the Colonel, 
“were sitting on the rocks by the seashore watching the 
grip soaring around in circles, when suddenly we saw 
him dash down into a pool of water close by us on the 
beach, and reappear holding an enormous lobster in his 
talons. He was an old lobster, with a huge claw white 
with barnacles; but the eagle had him clutched firmly 
around the back, and at first we could see the huge claw 
hanging helplessly down, the barnacles shining white in 
the sunlight. Only for a second, ripples 


on the recently 


though. 
disturbed pool had not yet died away, the 


‘ 


large drops of water had not ceased to fall upon its 
surface from the soaring eagle’s feathers and the captive 
lobtser alike, when the latter suddenly awoke to the 
seriousness of the situation, and to think with that appar- 
ently helpless creature was to act, for he was a lobster 
of action. Up came the great white barnacled claw, and 
seized the eagle round the neck. The grip had got the 
grip now with a vengeance. There was a furious flutter- 
ing and beating of his wings, a melancholy squawk issued 
from his choking throat, and then, tumbling and rolling 
head over heels in the air in a confused mass, down came 
eagle and lobster again splash back into the pool. We 
rushed forward, thinking that we could perhaps in some 
way secure both combatants, as the splashing of the con- 
flict continued in the shallow water. But we had hardly 
time to pick up a rock apiece to heave at the eagle, before 
the lobster, feeling himself at home again, let go his hold. 
Now, with his neck all torn and devoid of feathers, away 
flew the bedraggled eagle to a neighboring cliff, while, 
still brandishing his enormous claw in defiance, the lob- 
ster remained smiling at the bottom of the pool. But the 
grip will doubtless tell you, if you meet him, that the 
lobster fishing in Newfoundland is very poor at present, 


and that he is going to give it up, as the game is hardly 
worth the candle.” 


Riparian Ownership tn Canada. 


A case possessing very great interest for salmon fisher- 
men who pursue their sport in the Dominion of Canada 
is now engaging the attention of the Superior Court of 
the city of Quebec. The action has been taken by the 
Attorney-General of the Province at the instance of the 
Fish and Game Department of the Government, against 
Alexander Fraser and others, and seeks to have it de- 
clared that the salmon fishing of the Moisie with rod and 
line, which is valued at several thousand dollars, is 
vested in the Government, notwithstanding that the land 
on either side of the fishing pools was conceded many 
years ago. In the endeavor to enforce its claims to the 
preprietorship of the fishing rights, the Government some 
time ago leased these rights to a Canadian for $2,500 a 
year. The right of the lessee and his friends to enter 
on the river for the purpose of fishing it is denied by the 
riparian owners, and the present lawsuit is to test the 
interpretation of a judgment of the Privy Council in 
fishery matters so far as riparian rights are concerned, 
and to avoid conflict on the river. Incidentally, the 
navigability of the river is called in question, and the 
judgment in the case may affect the rights of the many 
American salmon fishermen who have paid out large 
stms of money for riparian rights in Canada. It is said 
that as much as $30,000 was paid for the fishing rights in 
the Moisie by the Boston party who, conditionally upon 
the title being good, purchased the riparian rights of Mr. 
Fraser, and many others are said to have paid quite as 
much and even more for the riparian rights to the fishing 
in certain portions of the Restigouche and other Canadian 
rivers. If the Government wins this case it will doubtless 
assert its rights in other rivers similarly circumstanced, 
but there is no doubt that whichever way the judgment 
in the Superior Court goes it will be finally appealed to 
the highest court in the empire. 

E. T. D. CHAMBERS. 


Cincinnati Fishing Clubs. 


Cincinnati, O.—Situated as Cincinnati is, within easy 
reach of many excellent fishing waters, it is safe to say 
that probably no city in the country has as many fish- 
ing clubs and anglers. There are between sixty and ° 
seventy of these associations, each with a membership 
of at least ten, and in addition to their members, there 
are thousands of unattached anglers, these last includ- 
ing some of the most prominent professional and busi- 
ness men as well as those in humbler positions. Among 
them may be mentioned the following: Mayor Fleisch- 
man, who visits the East each year and wets his line 
in the waters of the Catskills, or, in his yacht, enjoys 
the more exciting sport found in deep sea fishing on 
the broad bosom of the Atlantic. Prof. J. Uri Lloyd, 
the well-known author of “Stringtown on the Pike,” 
“Warwick of the Knobs,” and other works, was one of 
the party of which ex-President Cleveland was a mem- 
ber, and wich visited Middle Bass Island, Lake Erie, 
early this season. Mr. Lloyd’s camp is situated on this 
island, and during the season he employs a_ small 
steamer to take him to his favorite fishing grounds on 
the Canadian shore. The chief of the fire department, 
Mr. Abe Fuerst, is only one of many of the fire fight- 
ers who are lovers of sport with rod and reel. 

Mr. Alex. Starbuck, president of the Cuvier Club, 
spent the past season at Sea Gull, Ont., where he en- 
joyed good sport, although not so good as in previous 
years. The illegal net fishing, which is carried on, has 
reduced the number of fish greatly, and unless it can 
be stopped, this locality will, in a few more seasons, 
lose its reputation as a famous resort for lovers of 
black bass fishing. 

Joseph Chambers, a retired capitalist, has had a wide 
experience as an angler, and has fished in probably all 
the noted waters from east to west. He has caught 
the tuna at Catalina Island, Cal., and last year wet his 
line in the waters of Bacchewausung Bay, Lake Su- 
perior, and at Sea Gull. The past season he was at the 
latter place with Mr. Starbuck, and while there caught, 
in the St. Mary’s River, a typical specimen of the 
small-mouthed black bass weighing 5 pounds 5 ounces 
and measuring 20% inches in length and 17% inches in 
circumference. The specimen was also perfect in sym- 
metry, something unusual in big fish. Mr. Starbuck 
had a snapshot of the fish taken, and on his arrival 
home took the film and had reproduced a fac simile of 
it of natural size. This photograph he had framed and 
presented to Mr. Chambers. The picture hangs in his 
rooms at the Grand Hotel, where it is admired by his 
friends and serves as a perpetual reminder of a most 
pleasant outing. This catch of Mr. Chambers’ is a 
record one, as for a number of years no Cincinnati 
angler has captured one of this species of that weight. 
Last year Mr. Fuerst caught one at Pelee Island which 
weighed 5 pounds, this being the nearest approach to 
Mr. Chambers’ prize. 


Hon. T. A, Logan, well known and universally liked 
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by all lovers of sport with rod or gun, spent the past 
season in-the Sault Ste. Marie region instead of on the 
famous Nipigon River, where he once used to wield 
the rod. This list might be extended indefinitely and 
would include the names of many who visit distant 
waters each season, and of many others who, lack- 
ing the time, find their sport, and it is good sport, too, 
nearer home in the waters of the Little and Big Miami 
rivers, and in the numerous lakes, ponds and rivers in 
the vicinity of the city. 

Following is a list of a few of the more important 
clr bs of the city: The Queen City Fishing Club was 
organized about twenty-three years ago, and is one of 
the oldest clubs in the city. The only one of the orig- 
inal members still retaining his membership is Mr. 
Frank Krippner. The club has a membership of thirty- 
seven, the officers being Mr. Joseph A. Busse, presi- 
dent; Mr. Arthur Bodey, secretary. The club estab- 
lishes a camp each year, and has chosen a charming 
spot on the Big Miami River, at Cleves, about 17 
miles from the city. Here, under the shade of im- 
mense trees, and with the sparkling waters of the river 
close at hand, they pitch their tents, the nearness of the 
city permitting the members to make frequent visits 
to camp and enjoy the pleasure of landing the gamy 
bass, which are quite plentiful. 

The Bellevue Hunting and Fishing Club owns Belle 
Isle, a wooded island of about six acres, in the Big 
Miami River, near New Baltimore, O., where it has 
a handsome club house costing several thousand dol- 
lars, one of the best in this section of the country. The 
officers are: Geo. Osterfelt, president; Chas. Doer, sec- 
retary; Herman Osterfelt, treasurer; Louis Hahn, su- 
perintendent. Their camp home is one of the most 
beautiful spots on the river, which is noted for its 
scenery. and the fishing is excellent. 

The Prospect Fishing Club has a membership which 
includes many well-known citizens, among them be- 
ing Judge W. H. Lueders, Jacob Bernard, W. E. Bush, 
Dr. W. F. Mente and Robert Delke. The officers are: 
A. B. Schmidt, president; M. Kemen, vice-president; 
George Brockman, secretary; Jacob Woeliner, treas- 
urer. Trustees: R. H. Schmidt, W. E. Bush, George 
Stitzle, F. H. Evers and Jacob Bernard. Eight-Mile, 
on the Ohio River, is the spot chosen for the club’s 
camp. 

The Norwood Nut Club is a fishing club organized 
in Norwood, O., a town adjoining Cincinnati. It has 
a membership of twenty-five, and is officered as follows: 
Charles Worthlin, president; Ed. Stackham, secretary 
and treasurer. The club has a catip on the Little 

iami River. 

The Red Nose Fishing Club takes its yearly outing 
at Noah’s Lakes, Sewardsville, O. 

he Bench Club has a very comfortable club house 
at Mohawk Bridge, on the Little Miami River, near 
Loveland, and the members etijoy good sport during 
the season. 

The Twelfth Ward Fishing Club camps on the barks 
of the Ohio River, above Coney Island. 

At Rylands, Ky.. a club of Cincinnati sportsmen have 
a club house on Crystal Lake, where there is the best 
of bass fishing. This is, however, a private preserve, and 
only members of the club and itivited guésts may enjoy 
the sport. 

A list of the atigling clubs would not be complete 
without iention of the Kingfishers, that aggregation 
6f expert fishermen made famious by the facile pen of 
Mr. J. H. Hickman, better known to thousands _of 
readers of the sportsman’s press as Old Hickory. The 
club this year made its camp at Glen Arbor, Mich., 
where they enjoyed such fine sport last year. ; 

Nor should the Cuvier Club be omitted from this 
list, for, although it is not a fishing club, it has done 
much in the protection of fish, atid many, of its mem- 
bers are cnthaninatie atiglers, tiotably Mr. Starbuck, 
the president, who tells the following hard luck story 
of his experience at Sea Gull this year: “Just as we 
reached an open glade, where the morning miists were 
raising jeweled arms as the splendor of the day in- 
creased and painted the forest leaves in a glimmer of 
gold, we were tempted to try the inviting spot and 
again the anchor sought the bottom. Baiting anew 
with fresh and lively shiners, I tossed them lightly to 
the rippling waters, and on making a gentle movement 
of the bait a few inches above the bottom, I was sud- 
denly surprised with a wicked snap of my minnow and 
a rapid rush of my line from the silvery spool. I 
struck, of course, at such earnest manifestations, and 
was sure I had the greedy biter impaled securely. 
Whizz, whizz, whizz, went the reel as the line ran rapid- 
ly out, while I was struggling with my utmost en- 
deavors to check the swift speeding and frantic fish. 
There was no let up on his run, and after he had taken 
off about a hundred feet of my line, despite the pressure 
I had put on with my thumb, I was compelled to give 
him “the butt” as a dernier ressort, as only a yard or 
two of line remained on my reel. Even at this he 
faltered but a trifle, for at the eventful crisis he made 
a violent and wicked struggle with a vicious shake of 
his head above water, and, 


“Then all at once the slackened line 

Stretched outward through the waters deep; 

* © * One spring, and, like dissolving spray, 
The line and leader parted.” 


My companion endeavored to console me by giving 
eclat to the situation by stating that it was a 75-pound 
muscalonge, and that nothing but a heavy trolling line 
of bell cord would have held him. I demurred to this 
statement by responding that it was not over 30 pounds 
in weight, and that if I had only 50 feet mere of line I 
would have saved him. He would not budge a fraction 
on his figures, neither would I, and so it went to the 
jury, and a verdict was obtained on the general aver- 
age principle, which brought the weight of the escaped 
fish to 524% pounds. Damages being repaired to the 
demoralized line, I commenced the angle with a meek- 
ness and humility that would have been creditable to 
a saint. I had placed no value on the fish I had pre- 
viously caught, But when a 52%4-pound muscalonge is 
within your reach and to then lose him in a twinkle, 
almost, is some cause for lamentation and repining.” 

Following are a few of the localities near the city 


where good fishing may be*had: Little Miami and 
Whitewater rivers, about 20 miles from the city, on the 
Lawrenceburg Traction, from Sedamsville. 

Indian Creek runs into the Big Miami River about 
a mile from Venice, O., 25 miles from Cincinnati; fine 
bass fishing. 

Kings Mills, O., about a mile above the mills, Little 
Miami River, 

Thom’s Pond, three miles above Hamilton, O., bass. 

About 15 miles up the Licking River, Ky., along the 
Licking and Lexington pikes, good bass fishing. 

The Ohio River furnishes good catfish, perch and 
salmon fishing. 

There are many private ponds in near-by Kentucky 
towns where very good sport may be had on payment 
of a small fee, which includes use of tackle and bait. 


Bonasa. 
The Red Gods. 


Trenton, Georgia, Nov. 4.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I have been looking over some back ntimbers of Forest 
AND STREAM and have been amused at the racket kicked 
up by some of your correspondents in their discussion 
anent certain lines in a poem by Mr. Kipling. I am re- 
minded of the two knights who fought over the white 
and black shield, only to learn later that it had more than 
one color; and also of the newly-fledged lieutenant re- 
ferred to by Cabia Blanco as one who learned that every- 
thing is not taught at West Point. Many college gradu- 
- have found that this rule held good of their alma 
mater. 

_ Among the things I have observed in the course of my 
life, is that it is often unwise to throw mud at the other 
fellow until it is fully established that he is wrong. If 
you think him in error, you can say so in a gentlemanly 
way, and state why you think so. Then, perhaps, he may 
thank you for your information. 

One reason why have always liked Forest AND 

STREAM is that its editors have allowed a very consider- 
able latitude to correspondents, and if one or more of 
them happened to be wrong somebody was pretty certain 
to rise and set them right, and this has furnished much 
good reading to the paper. 
_ North, south, east and west, I have hunted and fished 
in my time, and I was on the Rangeleys before the most 
of your readers were born. Still, I was never on the 
rivets of New England when there happened to be a log- 
drive, and perhaps this is one reason why I never heard 
thé click of an iron-shod canoe-pole. Knowing, as I do, 
something of tivers and acoustics, I doubt not that their 
click would be audible at a considerable distance. Mr. 
Hardy surely knows. 

In Michigan such poles exist. I have seen them on 
Rapid River, and the guides of the Jordan use still, as I 
think, a long and narrow paddle with an iron point. A 
wooden point would of course be less liable to slip, but 
a good deal depends on the way the pole is used. I once 
cut a pole, which I whittled to a point, to help me in ford- 
ing a dangerous “rip” on the Oconto River, in northern 
Wisconsin. The ice was running, and had I fallen, which 
I should surely have done but for the pole, “farewell 
Dunecraggah’s orphaned heir.” 

I never saw a “coonéer” in Maine, nor a “bat” in the 
south, but they might have been there for all that. I 
have seen many log-jams of all descriptions. Some of 
them wete “taw.” 

I have sunned and slept on bats of sand and bars of 
shingle. I have rarely camped under my canoe, and [ 
like to see the starlight when I close my eyes. It’s 
friendly, like the many voices of the night. 

Let me see—what else was there? Oh, the “silent, smoky 
Indian.” Well, I have seen lots of them, of all, or nearly 
all, descriptions, and although they often appear silent, 
the most of them can talk and joke upon occasion. Not 
often, though, when they act as guides. The Pueblo 
Indians of New Mexico ate not smoky, neither are the 
Hualapais of the Arizona desert, but the last are certainly 
the most disagreeable savages I ever saw. I think that, 
crdinarily, the further north you go the more smoky are 
the Indians. And although this is not always the case, 
when they are smoky they are quite as useful at guiding 
or paddling as though they had never inhaled the pyro- 
ligneous odors. 

One other thing I recall—not a very little matter, either, 
to one who would have the best “bough berth” the woods 
afford. Nothing is better than hemlock tips. Fir will do 
(they often call it “far” in Maine and New Hampshire), 
but don’t take spruce if you can help it. It’s too prickly. 

I believe that is all for this time, but will say that you 
don’t often catch Kipling tripping. KELPIE, 








Liditor Forest and Stream: 
In his criticism of the line, 


To the click of shod canoe-poles round the bend 


Mr. Brown asserts that in order to be good poetry the 
language must needs have application to canoe-poles 
wherever used. Now, any sane reader of the entire poem 
knows at once that the ewe have a limited application, 
and knows at least that they apply to a particular side of 
the “Four-way Lodge,” to a particular part of the world. 
lf the reader has visited Maine or one of the Canadian 
provinces he appreciates the application in its fullness. 
He knows this from the language of the first line of the 
poem, “Now the Four-way Lodge is open,” and from 
the first lines of the second, third, and fourth verses, 
which are respectively as follows: 


“Do you know the shallow Baltic, where the seas are steep and 
short,” 
“Do you know the pile-built village, where the sago-dealers trade,” 
“Do you know the world’s white roof-tree—do you know that 
windy rift.” 
As to the last line of the verse, 
For the Red Gods call us out and we must go. 


The sentence forms the last line in verses 2, 3 and 4 
and in each case, as in the first verse, is preceded by a 
word picture, strongly painted and true, portraying the 
neture surroundings and the pleasures found by: the 
angler, the !over of the sea, the naturalist and the hunter. 
A word picture appealing to the desire that is alwa 
present, a desire which draws just such pictures in 


imagination, and which is in turn whetted thereby. A de- 


sire which is an ever-burning fire, flickeritig low at times 
through circumstances or change of seasons, but needing 
but scant fuel or a turning of the coals to burst into 
flame. Brother angler, when the trout season approaches 
aiid the fever grows apace and you fondle your fly-book 
and your tackle, and you see in fond imagery the stream 
hastening over sun-glanced shallows and whirling in 
eddies at each turn, is it not the Red Gods of desire that 
call thee out? 

Brother yachtsman, when the yachting season comes 
arid the boat needs overhauling and there is much tinker- 
ing to be done, when you smell the salt air at the home 
port, is it not the same Red Gods that call thee out? 

Brother naturalist, when you think of far off climes, 
aud you depart with your nets and your boxes and with 
thoughts of new specimens awaiting you, did not the 
Red God call thee out? 

Brother hunter, when earth is in the sere and yellow 
leaf and you also gather together your guns and your 
cuffle and dream of “camps of proved desire and known 
delight” and of the head of heads that awaits the crack 
of your rifle in the stillness of a Canadian forest, did the 
Red God call unto you? 

Where, in the realm of poetry, can we find better ex- 
pression of that aroused desire than in that line, “The 
Ked Gods call us out, and we must go.” What is the 
foundation of that desire? An intense love, a passion, 
that gnaws at our very souls, that draws mental pictures 
which beckon and summon and call us out; an intensity 
of yearning to which we must yield, come what may; ‘and 
the God that calls us out and is so supreme over us, he 
is not described by the adjective blue or black or umber, 
but by the adjective red—red unto the color of the heart’s 
blood, the color which since man began to live has been 
forever and immortally associated with passion and love. 

KENNETH FowLer. 





Editor Forest and Stream: 

Your correspondent, E. P. Jaques, wants five questions 
answered “by the able defenders of Kipling.” He wants 
the answers to agree. The questions have tee answered 
by several correspondents, and the answers have agreed, 
except in minor points, but as Mr. Jaques does not seem 
to know it, I will edit the answers for his benefit. 

Question No. 1—‘“What is meant by the ‘Red Gods 
have called?’?” His quotation is wrong. I give the line 
in question: 

“For the Red Gods call us out, and we must go.” 


I suppose if Kipling had used the phrase, “The red 
salmon and trout call us out,” Mr. Jaques would have 
been content. Evidently he cannot appreciate poetic 
license. When I read the phrase I thought it well ap- 
plied. The gods are worshipped, and thousands of per- 
scns worship the trout and salmon. Why not in poetry 
call them the “Red Gods?” 

His next question—“What is ‘traces’ in connection with 
‘rods and reels?” I don’t know what Mr. Jaques is 
driving at. Certainly anyone ought to know that Kipling 
was referring to fishing gear that was to be used on the 
He could have added flies, spoons, and leaders, as 
well. 

“What is a ‘raw log-jam?’?” This question comes right 
heme to me. I have helped to break more raw log-jams 
than Mr. Jaques is months old. Raw, as applied to a log- 
jom, means rough, but it is used by log drivers when the 
word rough is not expressive enough. When driving logs, 
if I was told that a jam was a “raw one” I should expect 
to see logs crossed and criss-crossed, and ended up in all 
nanner of angles. The expression “a raw stretch of 
water” is as common as a “raw day.” The word is used 
by log drivers and lumbermen, and when applied to a log- 
jam it fills the bill. 

“What is a ‘right-angled log jam?” 

A right-angled log-jam would be one at a right angle 
with the stream; that is, one that formed directly across 
the stream from bank to bank. Most log-jams form in 
this manner. Sometimes a jam forms in an acute angle; 
tliat is, one end of the jam is further down stream thin 
the other. Such jams are terrors to the log driver, for 
the water back of the jam instead of forcing the logs 
dcwn stream press them to the bank. As soon as a few 
logs are picked and lifted out and go down stream, the 
jam starts just enough to fill the vacant space, and some- 
times the wl.ole jam has to be worked out log at a time. 
These jams usually form where there is a bend in the 
stream. 

His last question, “What does ‘at the end’ mean?” is 
plein enough to me. Kipling, without doubt, meant the 
end of the jam, and not, as Mr. Jaques imagines, the end. 
of the stream. 

Usually log drivers speak of the lower end of a jam a; 
“the foot,” and the upper end as the head, but the phrase, 
“the end of the jam” is not uncommon, and doubtless 
Kipling so understood it. HeErmITt. 

A Pennsylvania Hatchery. 

Tue Pennsylvania State Department of Fisheries has 
purchased the Hoy property adjoining the new State 
hatchery at Bellefonte, thus securing a dwelling house 
and barn for the convenience of the superintendent, 
besides rounding out a fine property. The new hatch- 
ery building at Bellefonte is well under way, and the 
ponds will all be completed before winter sets in. The 
water from the Shugard spring is piped through a 
ten-inch main, and with water on the place there is a 
flow of at least 4,000 gallons a minute. Bellefonte will 
have the largest trout hatchery in the world. The 
United States Fish Commission has sent the new hatch- 
ery 1,000 yearling trout; the Blooming Grove Associa- 
tion has offered to donate 10,000 yearlings and two- 

ear-olds and about 200,000 eggs. The people near 

lysses offer 3,000 fish, and all these with the eggs 
from the old hatchery at Allentown, will give the new 
hatchery at Bellefonte a good start next spring with 
something like 2,000,000 fry. The Department expects 
t> double this number for distribution next year. 

The fish wardens have been doing good work recent- 
ly. Three of them arrested fifteen illegal fishermen in 
one week, and they expect to make as many more ar- 
rests. One warden is after a man who caught under- 
sized trout near the close of the season. The evidence 
is plain, and when the man is captured it will cost him 
$400 and costs. 
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Salmon Fishing in British Columbia 


From the London Fishing Gazette. 


Hearinc that large salmon were to be caught off 
the mouth of the Campbell River, in Vancouver Isl- 
and, my wife and I started off to try our luck on Aug. 
20 last. In order to reach this place we had to take 
the steamer, which sails daily from Vancouver to 
Nanaimo, and then change into another from there to 
Comox, where we were to be met by a man who would 
accompany us as guide, cook, etc. We were favored 
with very fine weather, and arrived safely at Comox, a 
small settlement on the east side of the island, which 
was enlivened at the time by having H. M. S. Grafton 
and an attendant torpedo boat lying at anchor there. 
The ships of the Pacific fleet, whose headquarters are 
at Esquimalt, go to Comox for the purpose of mus- 
ketry and big gun practice, and as will be seen, it was 
a lucky occurren’e for us their being there. We were 
met by our guide, a son of an Englishman, who had 
come out from “the old country” some years ago, and 
who was living on a “ranche” about fifteen miles from 
Comox. On our way up on the steamer a man and 
his wife had come on board, who turned out to be an 
elder brother of our guide’s, so we all joined forces and 
agreed to camp together. From Comox to our fish- 
ing ground was some twenty miles or so up the coast, 
and as the trail only went some eighteen miles, we 
were considering how we were to get all our camp 
equipment, etc., to the required place, when the diffi- 
culty was solved in a most satisfactory and pleasing 
manner. The commander of the torpedo boat heard 
we were wanting to go to Campbell River, and as he 
was‘under orders to go there himself next morning, 
most kindly offered to take us up, an offer which we 
were only too giad to accept. 
ing ground next day, we landed in small boats, and 
soon had our tents up and everything in order. The 
weather was fine. and we heard the fish were running 
well. The method of catching these large fish is as 
follows: You go out in a boat at certain times of the 
tide, and the bait is a huge artificial spoon (about four 
or five inches long). You let out some thirty or forty 
yaras of line with heavy leads on it (about one-half 
pound in weight), and this you trail after the boat. 
Although these enormous salmon can. be seen rolling 
on the top of the water like porpoises (and I may here 
say that unless they are doing so it is little use fishing), 
unless your line is well weighted and kept aown in the 
water, instead of catching the “‘tyee,” as they are called 
locally, you will catch the smaller kind called “cohoes,” 
which run any weight from 6 or 7 to 20 pounds. Your 
boat must be kept going at a fair, but not too fast, 
pace, and when one of these “tyee” take the spoon you 
can tell directly. They generally make a first grand 
rush. Perhaps 80 to 100 yards of line go out like 
lightning, and woe betide you if there is any hitch, for 
if there unhappily is a general smash-up ensues. After 
this they stop, and you can get line in, and then they 
generally bore down, which makes a terrible strain on 
the rod. The first “big ’un” I got into I shall not 
readily forget. I had him on exactly forty-seven min- 
utes, and he took me two miles down the coast be- 
fore we could gaff him. Eventually, we got him into 
the boat, and on getting home he weighed 56 pounds. 
His dimensions were: Length, 4 feet 2 inches; girth 
(at shoulders), 2 feet 6%4 inches, and his tail was ex- 
actly 11 inches across. This turned out the biggest fish 
I caught. I got another 44 pounds, and then iurned 
my rod over to my wife. She caught three, which 
weighed just 120 pounds (43, 40 and 37 pounds), not 
bad work for a lady! We lost about a dozen “tyee” 
I should say, and caught some dozen smaller “‘cohoes” 
—in the week about 450 pounds to 500 pounds of sal- 
mon. One angler there, a Dr. D—~, who had been 
out every day for a month, caught 94, which weighed 
3.760 pounds—just an average of 40 pounds to a fish. 
He caught one 59 pounds, but I believe mine was the 
second largest caught this last season. There were 
some twelve other parties fishing while we were there, 
anu on a good evening I have heard reels screeching 
in all directions. These fish are most excellent eating, 
and luckily, there is no waste, however many you may 
catch, as the Siwashes (Indians) are only too glad to 
have them, as they “smoke” them and use them for 
food in the winter. This fishing, being in salt water, is 
free to anyone who likes to get a boat and go out. 
Of course, this “trailing” is not the sport fly-fishing 
or “spinning” would be, but to get a 40-pound or 50- 
pound salmon on even a spoon-bait is not to be de- 
spised, as because you have hooked him, it by no 
means follows you have caught him. Full of life and 
"igor, they are not yours till in the boat. and the num- 
xer of spoons left in fish at the mouth of Campbell 
River would be sufficient to start a business. The 
curious thing is directly they leave the salt water, it is 
absolutely useless to fish for them. I was by a pool 
not 300 yards from the actual mouth of the river, full 
of these big fish rolling about, but you might have iust 
as well tried to catch salmon in the round pond at 
Kensington Gardens as get these fish to look at your 
spoon. There is a little expense attached to this fishing. 
You must have first rate tackle and plenty of it, and 
you must hire a boat, which you can do on the spot 
for $2 (8s.) a day. You want a man to row you about, 
and this is the most expensive portion, as wages are 
so high in this country. I paid mine, who besides row- 
ing me about, cooked for me, looked after the camp, 
etc., $3.50 per diety—in other words, 14s. a day and his 
keep. This, of ccarse, sounds high, but it must be 
remembered that here the ordinary laborer can get 
$2 (8s.) a day and hi, #od. Another thing is that un- 
like salmon fishing i Scotland. where, perhaps, you 
are paying £60 or£90 a month for the right of fishing 
alone, and then may catch next.to nothing, here you 
are absolutely certain of extching fish that average 40 
pounds. I was told of a fish of 72 pounds having been 
killed with rod and line, but I cannot vouch for. the 
truth of this. All the same, I do not see why this 
should not have been done, as it is impossible to = 
to what weight salmon can or cannot grow in 
water. 


On reaching our camp-- 


Anyway, we had a delightful trip, and enjoyed our- 
selves extremely. After we had had a week of this fish- 
ing I went out into the woods after elk, where, age. 
was successful, but, as Rudyard Kipling says, that is 
another story. 

I would like to add that all the fish above referred 
to were caught on 3 rod made by those kell-known 
and first class makers, Messrs. Hardy Bros., Alnwick. 
It was a Greenheart spinning rod, which they call the 
“Murdoch,” 11% feet long, and a better rod I never 
handled. My lines, reels, etc., were all from the same 
firm, and gave me every satisfaction, a highly impor- 
tant item when playing a 50-pound salmon. 

W. H. Cun.irre. 

Vancouver, British Columbia, October, 1903. 


[It is not often that a lady beats Mrs. Cunliffe’s 
three fish, weighing 120 pounds; the 43-pound fish was 
on 37 minutes, and Mrs. Cunliffe had no help what- 
ever, and brought the fish to the gaff herself. Colonel 
Cunliffe ought to have sent her portrait with the fish. 
His 56-pounder is a grand fish—Editor Fishing Ga- 
zette. | 





Can Fish Count? 


Many of your readers, I think, must at times grow 
weary of detailed lists of fish slain, and occasionally— 
very occasionally—lost, however artfully the catch may 
be seasoned, and, I fear, sometimes cooked, by skilled 
correspondents. Even the success obtained by a new 
pattern on a treble o hook, accurately placed under 
difficulties that would be fatal to an angler less masterly 
than the narrator, fails to awaken keen interest on the 
twentieth, or may be on the thirtieth, repetition, how- 
ever cleverly the scene and accessories may be varied. 
Toujours perdrix, etc. For a wholesome, if homely. 
change of diet I propose, therefore, to send you one of 
many disjointed thoughts that have risen when the 
fish would not rise. It is of small value in itself, but 
touches on a subject dealt with, so far as I am aware, 
by none of our writers on fish and fishing. 

We have had many learned disauisitions on the senses 
of sight, hearing, and taste in fish; nay, some authori- 
ties have even attributed to them a faint power of 
smell. Facts have been recorded leading us to believe 
they are by no means devoid of memory; but who can 
tell us whether they can count? That some birds can 
count—or, rather, distinguish between one and two or 
more objects—is well known; but they are soon at the 
end of their arithmetic. If two men go into a shooting 
hut, or hide, together, woodpigeons that have been 
scared will quickly return when one man has come out 
again and gone away. Not so a carrion crow. He 
will not venture till both men have retired. But even 
he cannot count beyond the figure 2. If three men go 
into hiding together and two withdraw, after a short 
interval, the crow will fearlessly come back to finish his 
repast, regardless of the planted gunner. My authority 
for this statement is the word of a true sportsman’ and 
observant naturalist. The behavior of the pigeons has 
som within my own experience. But what of our 

shi 

More years ago than I should care to mention were 
I not a “mere male,” I rented some water on the Test 
at Romsey. A road bounded the water on the right 
bank. Some ten or twelve yards from the road, just 
opposite to a lamp post, a trout had taken up his posi- 
tion. This road was on my nearest way to the railway 
station, and every Monday morning after my week-end 
fishing, I used to pause at the lamp post and watch my 
friend. He took little notice of me, but if I stared too 
long at him he would slowly sink a few inches deeper 
under water. I knew his position to an inch, and, 
creeping on hands and knees on the gritty road, I tried 
more than once to seduce him with the most tempting 
flies—drv, wet, and waterlogged. In vain! After many 
failures I thirsted for the blood of that fish! One day 
T was walking with a friend, who was fishing with me. 
We paused, as usual, at the lamp post and gazed long- 
ingly, but not lovingly, at the trout. By chance a good 
fish rose some forty yards higher up stream, and my 
friend hurried off to cast for it. As he left I drew 
back quietly into the middle of the road, and, without 
even taking the trouble to kneel down, cast carelessly 
over my other friend. He took it with as little hesi- 
tation as a city magnate would have shown in swallow- 
ing an oyster before the late typhoid scare. 

Many years afterward I was fishing on the Leach, in 
Gloucestershire. A path ran by the river side. At one 
point the path passed over a culvert close to the stream. 
This was the only way across a wide ditch at right 
angles to the river. In crossing this culvert I con- 
stantly put down a good fish. Trees and bushes made 
it impossible—for me, at any rate—to cover this fish 
until I had crossed the culvert. One day I crossed it 
in company with a farmer, who was going to a meadow 
further on. The fish, as usual, made for the nearest 
weed, as the water was too shallow to admit of his 
sinking, until we had passed. Remembering my ex- 
perience at Romsey, I bid the farmer “Good day,” and 
walked inland some fifteen yards from the water. After 
waiting ten minutes or so I crept on my knees within 
drifting distance of the fish, and was rewarded by a 
tight line. Two facts are not sufficient grounds on 
which to build a theory, but were they mere accidents, 
or can fish count?—Basil Field in London Field. 





Cincinnati Anglers. 


Cincinnati, Nov. 7.—Mr. T. J. Mulvihill and Mr. 
J. H. Duncan fished this season in Stoney Lake, near 
Burleigh Falls, Can. Evidence of the sport they had 
and their skill as anglers may be seen in a store win- 
dow on Government Square, where two large speci- 
mens of muscalonge are on exhibition. The fish were 
caught on Sept. 17 and 18, are three feet long and 
weigh about 23 pounds. Mr. Duncan’s fish, taken on 
the 18th, was’a trifle the larger of the tw - 


A Flatboat’s Long Voyage. 


Moorep for a few days’ rest before resuming her 
course in the Mississippi currents to her destination 
at New Orleans, the “shanty,” or trading boat, Sar- 
gassa, which, with her captain and a crew of three able- 
bodied rivermen, has come from the faraway Yellow- 
stone, 500 miles beyond the source of the Missouri, 
her owner bargaining with Indians and white, collect- 
ing buffalo horns, old iron, junk of every description, 
for sale to St. Louis, Kansas City, Memphis and New 
Orleans dealers. 

Borne as the eddying currents might dictate, pro- 
pelled at times by hand, vainly endeavoring to avoid 
the shifting sandbars, the drifting snags, and the wire 
ferries which span the upper rivers, the Sargassa has 
been nearly six months doing her 2,000 miles from Bill- 
ings, Mont., to St. Louis. Altogether, more than 
3,000 miles will be covered. 

Captain Henry C. Sharpless, the owner of the Sar- 
gassa, has many strange things to tell of that long, but 
to him, never tiresome journey. For days the little 
boat plunged down the swiftly flowing Yellowstone, 
upon which no steamboat plies, and where for a week 
at a time no human being was to be seen. 

Drifting on to sandbars in the “Big Muddy,” where 
at times the captain was compelled to discharge tons 
of freight in order to release the boat, then to lay by 
for days to regain his cargo, the Sargassa’s crew had 
plenty to occupy them all the time.- 

“Of course, we had to lay up every night. It was 
hard enough to get along in daytime,” said Captain 
Sharpless yesterday. ‘‘We never grew weary, how- 
ever. We would go out and chase rabbits, and some 
times lay off for a day or two along the Yellowstone 
to hunt bigger game. There was plenty of elk and 
game of all sorts, rainbow trov+ 2nd ripening nuts, so 
we never suffered for good food. 

“The Yellowstone is a magnificent country for scen- 
ery, and the current swept us along at a five-mile-an- 
hour gait past the white-capped Crazy Mountains and 
Big Horns. We enjoyed even the loneliness of the 
region. When we would come to some little trading 
place or postoffice settlement, the people would come 
out as though we were an entire circus outfit. They 
were glad to trade and glad to talk. 

“When we struck the ‘Big Muddy’ at Fort Buford, 
N. D., things began to get more ragged. We thought 
we had passed all the wire ferries on the Yellowstone, 
and from the temporary tents we had used till then 
we moved into a newly constructed ‘shanty,’ built at 
the stern of the boat, which was cabin and galley in 
one. We were fooled about the wire ferries, however, 
and one day, without ten minutes’ notice, we saw one 
of the things stretching out ahead of us with a strong 
current bearing us down upon it. There was some 
scrambling among the crew. We finally got one of 
our big oars under the wire and got it on deck. Then 
the current gave us a twist, and the wire and the crew 
got in a tangle, and the first thing I knew I was lying 
in a heap in the scrap pile. We got past it at last, but 
there was some ‘river talk’ on board that boat that 
would not look well in print. - 

“Up at a spot they call De Gray, on the upper Mis- 
sissippi, we got on the worst bar of the trip, and it 
was not until we had thrown about seventy-five tons 
of stuff overboard that we got afloat. We managed to 
get some skiffs and fish about sixty tons of it back. 
That took about a week.” : p 

Captain Sharpless makes flat boating pay. He dis- 
posed of about 100 tons of material at Kansas City for 
$14 a ton, and will have no trouble in getting equally 
good prices for what he has left. 

As soon as he unloads here he will start out for 
Memphis and will have picked up another boatload of 
junk to sell there. He will then have a third cargo to 
pick up for sale in New Orleans. _ ' 

Captain Sharpless is from a Philadelphia Quaker 
family, and has been on the Western rivers nearly all 
his life—St. Louis Republic. 


The Tuna Club Tournament. 


Avaton, Cal., Nov. 1—We have angling tournaments 
in many countries, but possibly the one started and car- 
ried on every year by. the Tuna Club of Santa Catalina 
Island, California, is the most interesting, inasmuch as it 
was suggested to educate that unpopular person, the 
“game hog.” From 80,000 to 100,000 people visit this 
island eveiy year, and among such a swarm of anglers 
many will, of course, be ignorant of the methods of hon- 
orable fishing and try for all they can catch, resulting 
in over catching. The club establishec a series of rules, 
one of which was that rods alone should be used, and 
lines not over 21 strand; this, as was the object, pre- 
vented the public from using hand lines by which they 
could haul in big fish rapidly, and forced them to use the 
light tackle by which it took from fifteen to thirty min- 
utes to land a twenty-pound fish. In a word, it kept the 
“game hog” at work on one fish, when with the hand 
line he could catch four or six. Of course this is not 
a complete undoing for the non-sportsman-like angler, 
but it reduces the catch. The club gives the tournaments 
to encourage the use of the lightest tackle for big game 
fishes, and as a result among the one hundred or more 
boatmen of Avalon every one has a fine equipment of 
rods and fine lines, and as no records or prizes can be 
obtained with anything else, the hand line is not known 
at Santa Catalina, and the game hog, if he will be one, 
is obliged to work and work hard for the prey which 
constitutes his big string. The tournaments last from 
May until November, and the prizes for the tournament 
of 1903 are as follows: 4 : 

For first tuna of the season, H. E. Smith, of New York, 
received a fine agate-tipped rod. The score for largest 
tuna of the season, for which Montgomery Bros., jew- 
elers, of Los Angeles, offered a special silver cup, was 
tied, H. E. Smith, of New York city, and B. F. Alden, of 
Chicago, each taking one weighing 94 pounds. They 
will each have their names inscribed in the cup. 

For smallest tuna, H. L. Packard, of Bakersfield, Cal., 
was awarded a rod. 
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Black sea bass, Edward Llewellyn, of Los Angeles, 
takes both first and second prizes. His largest fish 
weighed 425 pounds, which establishes a new record. The 
second largest weighed 379; for each Mr., Llewellyn re- 
ceived a rod. 

Smallest black sea bass, which weighed but 34 pounds, 
fell to T. McD. Potter, of Los Angeles, for which he re- 
ceived a rod. 

Largest white sea bass, 52 pounds, William Porter 
Adams, of Chicago, was awarded a tackle box. 

Second largest white sea bass, 5114 pounds, Ernest 
Fallon received a gaff. 

Largest yellowtail, 46 pounds, F. P. Newport, of Los 
Angeles, was awarded a rod. 

W. A. Holt, M.D., of Globe, Ariz., had the second 
largest, 44 pounds, and received a gaff. 

For largest albicore, 38 pounds, John Van Liena, of 
Los Angeles, received a rod. 

For largest rock bass, 91%4 pounds, Rev. H. D. Ward, of 
Huron, S. D., received a line dryer. 

For largest whitefish, L. G. Murphy, of Converse, Ind., 
received a gaff. 

Harry Doss received a fine agate-tipped silver-mounted 
rod for best-equipped launch over four horse-power. 

Harry Nichols received a similar rod for best equipped 
launch under four horse-power. 

Harry Elms, the boatman taking the first tuna of the 
season, was awarded a rod. 

The present holders of cups and records are: Largest 
tuna—C. F. Holder, Pasadena, 1899, 183 pounds; Col. 
C. P. Morehouse, Pasadena, 1900, 251 pounds; F. 
Schenck, Brooklyn, N. Y., 1901, 158 pounds; F. V. Rider, 
Avalon, 1901, 158 pounds; John E. Stearns, Los Angeles, 
1002, 197 pounds. Black sea bass—F. V. Rider, Avalon, 
1898, 327 pounds; T. S. Manning, Avalon, 1899, 370 
pounds; F. S. Schenck, Brooklyn, N. Y., 1900, 384 pounds; 
A. C. Thompson, Pomona, 1901, 384 pounds; H. T. Ken- 
dall, Pasadena, 1902, 419 pounds. Largest yellowtail— 
F. V. Rider, Avalon, 1898, 41 pounds; F. ‘s. Gerrish, 
Jacksonville, Fla., 1899, 37 pounds; R. F. S.ocking, Lus 
Angeles, 1900, 48 pounds; T. S. Manning, 1901, 33 
pounds; Dr. Trowbridge, Fresno, 1902, 47%4 pounds. 


Strange Thing to Steal. 


SOMEWHERE in St. Louis is concealed a man who has 
stolen 15,000 minnows; and he must have the minnows 
with him, since they can be found nowhere. Next to 
stealing a hippopotamus or a tombstone, one would 
think 15,000 minnows would be the hardest thing to 
steal. But nothing is safe. Still we may be cheered 
over this evidence of originality. One does get so 
tired of reading about the stolen diamond sunbursts 
and necklaces and solitaire rings which our fellow 
citizens seems to own chiefly for the pleasurable ex- 
citement of having them stolen. What a dull life this 
would be to some if they were not the happy owners 
of a chamois bag full of gems. Not one flutter beyond 
the ordinary in a whole decade of one’s existence, ex- 
cept the occasional visit of a porch climber, the burg- 
lar, or the frequent theft by the trusted house servant. 
And only a languid thrill to the public in the ever re- 
current list where the two rhinestone earrings, the 
mother-of-pearl stickpin, the turquoise bracelet of pale 
blue glass, the rolled plate cuff buttons are listed in the 
papers. When it is 15,000 minnows stolen it is quite 
different. This puts some life into the daily criminal 
annals. It shows a novelty of conception and an at- 
tention to detail in perpetration. Every theft done in 
St. Louis is marked by peculiar features, in which it 
resembles some other theft by which the detectives may 
trace it to its author. But the stealing of 15,000 min- 
nows stands alone. It has no precedent. It becomes 
a freak in criminal history. It is corroboration of the 
theory that theft is due to sudden recurring aberrations, 
in which the victim takes the first thing he can carry 
off. It may be a barrel of tar or a doorplate, a bucket 
of molasses, a parrot, or 15,000 minnows. Insanity is 
about the only thing that can account for it—St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 





Book Review. 


Tue Lirtie Foresters: Stories of Bird and Animal Life 
as the Actors Themselves See It. By Clarence 
Hawkes, author of “Master Frisky.” Price, 60 cents. 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co., New York, publishers. 


This is a very clever nature book, whose subjects are 
delightfully and very naturally treated, as if the writer 
were one of them. There are fourteen character illus- 
trations by Copeland which add materially to the interest 
of the situations, not always pleasant, in which the furred 
and feathered denizens of the woods find themselves dur- 
ing the vicissitudes of a lively summer season; and when 
they all meet eventually in the fall to review the past and 
prepare to separate i southern climes, the breaking 
up of old associations is really affecting. Even the owls 
and the hawks seem reluctant to have the others go, and 
the reader cannot doubt their sincerity. One has to be 
imbued with a true love for nature and its aspects and 
belongings to be able to write in this vein. be 

The tendency in these days to invest the more familiar 
orders of the Brute creation with mentality does much to 
increase one’s personal interest in them. Nature books 
are valuable coefficients to the propaganda of “Audubon 
Societies” and other organizations for the prevention 
of cruelty to animals and their wanton destruction. “It 
is hard for us human beings” (as the author says), “who 
live under the protection of the State and its laws, to re- 
alize this constant fear in which the little le of the 
forest live.” CHarLes HALLOcK. 
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Take inventory of the good things in this issue : 
of Forest anv StreaM. Recall what a fund was & 
given last week. Count on what is to come next & 
week. Was there ever in all the world a more pe] 
abundant weekly store of sportsmen’s reading? : 
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Fixtures. 


‘ FIELD TRIALS. 
Nov. 16.—Robinson, Ill.—Illinois Field Trial Association trials. 
W._R. Green, Sec’y, Marshall, Ill. 
Nov. 23.—Robinson, Ill.—American Chenghadio Field Trjal 
Association trials. H.S. Humphrey, Sec’ ndianapolis, Ind. 
Dec. 1.—Clay City, Ind.—Indiana Field Frial Club trials. C. F 


Young, peer 

Dec. 5.—Thomasville, Ga.—Continental Field Trial Club trials. 
John White, Sec’y, Hempstead, N. Y. . 

Nov. 16.—Holmdel, ‘wae Club of America’s trials, 
C.F. Lewis, Sec’y, New York city. 

Nov. 30.—Chase, City, Va.—Virginia Field Trial Association 
trials. Charles B. Cooke, Sec’y, Richmond, Va. 


Points and Flushes. 


Entries to the Virginia Kennel Club’s third annual 
bench show close on November 20. The entry fee is $1.50. 
The premium list can be obtained of the secretary, Mr. 
Chas. B. Cooke, Masonic Temple, Richmond, Va. 





The total number of entries of the Brooklyn dog show, 
this week, is 805. 





Lanoeing. 
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Prizes for Canoeists. 


In order to encourage canoeists and small boat sailors, who do 
their knocking about on inland waters, to keep a record of their 
trips and experiences, the publishers of Forest AND STREAM 
offer cash prizes for the best accounts of cruises taken during the 
season of 1903. As few restrictions as possible will be imposed, 
and those given are made only with the view of securing some 
uniformity among the competitors’ stories, so that the judges will 
be able to make a fair award. 

The prizes will be as follows: 

First prize, $50.00. 

Second prize, $25.00. 

Third prize, $15.00. 

Fourth and fifth, $10.00 each. 

Sixth to eighth, $5.00 each. 

I. The cruise must be actually taken between May 1 and 
November 1, 1908. 

II. The cruise must be made on the (fresh water) inland 
streams and lakes of the United States or Canada. 

III. The canoe or boat in which the cruise is made must not 
be more than 18ft. long over all. 

IV. An accurate log of the trip must be kept, and all incidents 
and information that would be of value to other canoeists covering 
the same route should be carefully recorded. 

V. A description of the boat in which the cruise is made 
should preface the story, and a list of outfit and supplies. 

VI. ‘Photographs of the boat and of the ceuntry passed through, 
not smaller than 4x5, should, if vossible, accompany each story, 
and they will be considered in making the awards. 

VII. Stories should contain not less than five thousand words, 
written on one side of the paper only. 

VIII. When practicable an outline chart of the trip drawn on 
white paper in black ink (no coloring pigment to be used) should 
also be sent in. While a chart will count in estimating the events 
of the log, it is not a necessary factor, and a log may be sent 
without it. 

IX. Competitors should avoid the use of slang or incorrect 
nautical expressions in their stories, as it will count against them 
in, awarding the prizes. 

Each manuscript to which a prize is awarded shall become the 
property of the Forest and Stream Publishing Company. All 
manuscript should reach the office of the Forest and Stream Pub- 
lishing Company, 346 Broadway, New York., on or before De- 
cember 1, 1903. 


CANOEING NEWS NOTES. 


Tue A. C. A. has recently come into possession of a 
most interesting relic of the earlier canoeing days in this 
country, i. e., the famous paper canoe, the Maria Theresa, 
in which the late N. H. Bishop made his memorable voy- 
age from Quebec to the Gulf of Mexico. The canoe is 
still in first-class condition, considering its age. It was 
turned over to President Wilkin, of the Board of Gov- 
ernors, by Mr. Bishop’s executors, together with the 
original “Sneak Box,” and will be held in trust by him, 
pending such time as the A. C. A. is able to provide suit- 
able quarters for it, and other trophies and souvenirs of 
the fraternity which it owns. 


Zee 


Mr. L. E. James, of Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, No. 1 in the 
American Canoe Association, was a recent visitor at the 
New York C. C. This goes to prove that the interest 
in canoeing, once manifested, never dies out in those who 
appreciate nature’s truest and best recreation. 
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The Wee-Missouri C. C. has been founded by a num- 
ber of canoeists in St. Louis and vicinity, with quar- 
ters on the Meramec River. This will be of interest to 
A. C. A. men visiting the Exposition in that city next 
summer. 
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Joseph Jefferson has stocked the lake on his Louisiana 
farm with bass and other game fish. 

“Not long ago,” says the comedian, “I came upon a 
stranger fishing in my lake. I did not learn until after- 
ward that the trespasser had been there all the after- 
con without a bite. Stepping to his side, I politely in- 
vited his attention to the fact that he was fishing in a pri- 
vate preserve, in violation of the law. t t 

“The stranger smiled sadly. ‘You are mistaken, sir,’ 
he replied. ‘I’m not catching your fish; I’m feeding 
them.’ ”—New York Tribune. 





A colony of live beavers will be exhibited in the 
Canadian section at the World’s Fair. 


Pachting. 
nen 
For Cruising Yachtsmen. 


Wits the purpose of stimulating the interest in cruis- 
ing, and the keeping of a detailed log by cruising 
yachtsmen during the season of 1903, the publishers of 
Forest AND STREAM Offer prizes for the best stories of 
cruises submitted to be published in Forest AND 
Stream. It is believed that these will form not only 
entertaining records of pleasant summer days spent 
afloat along our coasts and waterways, but will furnish 
information of practical value to other yachtsmen mak- 
ing subsequent cruises on the same waters. 

Prizes will be awarded to the three best stories as fol- 
lows: 

First prize, $75.00. a” ea 

Second prize, $50.00. wi 

Third prize, $25.00. : 

Contributions are invited under the following condi- 
tions: 

1. The cruise must be made in waters of the United 
States or Canada in the season of 1903. 

2. The cruise must be made in a sailing yacht, power 
to be used only as an auxiliary, if at all. 

3. The story must be prefaced by a description of the 
boat. Cruises should be treated in as interesting and 
readable a way as possible, but should be practical and 
contain all possible information and data that would be 
of value to men going over the same route. A descrip- 
tion of the handling of the ship in all weathers will be 
regarded very favorably in making awards, and it is 
suggested to writers that an accurate account be kept 
of all incidents happening while under way. 

4. Photographs of the boat and of the country passed 
through, not smaller than 4x5, should, if possible, ac- 
company each story, and they will be considered in 
making the awards. 

5. An outline chart of the trip drawn on white paper 
in black ink (no coloring pigment to be used) should 
also be sent in. 

6. Competitors should avoid the use of slang or in- 
correct nautical expressions in their stories, as it will 
count against them in awarding the prizes. 

7. The story should contain about seven thousand 
words, written on one side of the paper only, and must 
be received at the office of the Forest and Stream Pub- 
lishing Company, 346 Broadway, New York City, on 
or before Nov. 15, 1903. 





American Power Boat Association. 


_AT a recent meeting of the American Power Boat Asso- 
ciation held at the Hotel Navarre, New York city, it was 
decided to offer for competition next year a cup for 
power boats valued at $500. The following gentlemen 
were chosen to act as a committee to decide what rules 
should govern the races for the cup and what size boats 
should compete for it. Henry J. Gielow, Atlantic Y. C.; 
J. H. Wainwright, American Y. C.; E. W. Graef, Brook 
lyn Y C., and A. B. Cole and E M. MacLellan, Manhas- 
set Bay Y C. 

_ The association races will begin next season on Decora- 
tion Day. The Executive Committee will provide an 
association pennant. 

The secretary stated that the Marine Motor Association 
of Great Britain had adopted the association table of 
time allowances. 

During the past season the association held races at the 
Columbia, Indian Harbor, Atlantic, American and 
Knickerbocker Y. C.’s and’ that some fifteen other races 
were held under the association rules. 

In the rule for rating gasolene explosive engines the 
constant for two-cycle engines was changed from goo to 
760. The clause was amended to read as follows: 

Gasolene Explosive Engines.— iplyi 
(A) the area aon ae —- ee ae 
cylinders, multiplied by the stroke (S) in feet, multiplied by the 
maximum number of revolutions (R) per minute, and divided 


by a constant (C) of 1,000 for a four-cycle and 750 for two-cycle 
engines. 


_ New rules were added to the present rule relating to 
a allowance and endurance contests. They are as fol- 
ows: 


Points in endurance contests shall be scored as follows: Fifty 
points shall be allowed for speed, and 50 points shall be allowed 
for performance. 

For Speed.—The corrected time shall be calculated in accord- 
ance with the rules and tables of allowance. Each yacht making 
the fastest corrected time in its class shall receive 50 points. Each 
other yacht in the same class shall receive the number of points 
(X) equal to the fastest corrected time in her class, expressed in 
minutes and decimal fractions (T’), multiplied by 50, and the 
product divided by such other yacht’s own corrected time cx- 
pressed in the same manner (T)—the formula being: 


T 50 


T’ 


For Performance.—Fifty“points shall be given for perfect per- 
formance of motor, which must run from start to finish of the race 
without adjustment or manipulation of motor, dynamo, batteries, 
reversing gear, or any part connected with the motive power of 
the boat, except for purposes of lubrication by means of the usual 
devices provided for that purpose. 

From 50 points the following deductions shall be made: 

Five points for each stop of motor or propeller for any cause, 
and in addition thereto. 

Five points for each minute or fraction thereof duration of 
stop or stops. 

Two points for each adjustment or manipulation of motor, 
dynamo, batteries, reversing gear or other mechanism connected 
with the motive power of the boat, except for lubrication. | 

Fifty points for any stop of 5 minutes duration, or 50 points for 
three stops. 

‘courses or endurance contests shall be so arranged that at least 
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15-FOOT 





two hours shall be required to complete the race for boats rating 
26ft. and under, and at least three hours for boats rating over 26ft. 

Every competing boat shall carry, in addition to her usual crew, 
one disinterested person, who shall act as judge of performance. 
He shall keep a complete record of the performance of the motor, 
etc., during the race, the results to be handed by him to the 
committee having the contest in charge immediately upon its 
completion. 


Design of a 15-Foot One Design 
Class. 


THE accompanying plans of a 15ft. waterline keel 
knockabout were made by Mr. William H. Hand, of New 
Bedford, Mass., for Mr. F. H. Stone, of that city. 

The order called for a substantial keel boat that was wo 
be used for afternoon sailing and racing in the waters 
about South Dartmouth, Mass. One of the prime re- 
quirements was that the boats should be non-capsizable 
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15-FOOT WATERLINE ONE-DESIGN KNOCKABOUT——CONSTRUCTION PLAN——DESIGNED BY WM. H. HAND, JR. 





end non-sinkablé, as they were to be sailed by boys with 
n” man on board. When the plans for the first boat were 
completed two others decided to build and make a smail 
one-design class. 

The boats were built by the Newport Ship Yard, New- 
port, R. L, at a cost of about $600 each complete. 

In construction the boats are simple, light, and strong. 
The keels are bent to form, backed by deadwood below 
and keelson above. An unusual method of timbering was 
used in building the boats. Instead of jogging or mor- 
tising the heels of the frames into the keel each pair of 
irames lapped across the keel about 18 inches amidships 
and less at the ends. The two frames are fastened to- 
gether and also secured into jogs in the keel. 
results have thus been obtained. Brass screws were used 
ior fastening both planking and decking, and no iron was 
emp) in their construction. The workmanship and 


loyed 
materials in the boats was all of the very best. 
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Their dimensions follow: 


Lengt Ov 
PUM bak binveespies ceed obsevseueek 24ft. 10 in. 
Nh ot 85S 4a osetia gk 34cm 15ft. 
Overhang— 
anand Sudd Sawietic ks Siva ghee Gs oe. 6 in. 
Scie E iets pind HW pS wiles SWUM Awe Rs dinkee t. in. 
Draft— ’ 7 
ND: wins Sirsa s sp ee Orn aws cee 3ft. 9 in. 
DRM, 255 cbinn de RUT RRAt be ahas ab abe 1ft. 14in. 
ree; 
ER 4 Scheid eshdcabesehesanutses.oe 6ft. in. 
RUMPIEE coy Soc ek thes st pee cvcaeres nent 6ft. f 
Freel oard— 
EE. 'evncuesins achas<stecvers stskrc 2ft. 134in. 
DD ows. osetia ic wudtalend week ecouueces 1ft. 3 in. 
\ Aft serereseeeeoreereerrresrer eres eer oes tft. 74in, 
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In the class racing, Dart, owned by Mr. F. H. Stone, 
was an easy winner. Chubby II., owned by Mr. Lawrence 
Grinnell, was second, and Lora, owned by Mr. J. F. 
Knowles, Jr., was third. 

The boats are perfectly balanced, carry their sail re- 
markably well, and £0 to windward nicely in both smooth 
and rough water. They have been quite successful in the 
racing and have furnished the keenest possible sport. 

At the New Bedford Y. C. of July 25, the Herreshoff 
15-footer of the Beverly Y. C. one-design class, sailed 
over an open water course against these three boats, and 
was defeated easily. 

Later in the season Mr. Grinnell raced his boat at 
Marion in the Sippican Y. C. regatta against four of the 
Herreshoff 15-footers and two other boats of the same 
size. Two of the Herreshoff boats that were racing in 
home waters finished first, but Mr. Grinnell’s boat easily 
beat the other entries. 

These are the only two events in which the boats of 
this design competed, but in a number of scrub races they 
have beaten handily boats of considerably larger size. 


A Transatlatic Clipper Service. 


A over of the sea has been prompted to write to the 
daily press, suggesting, in all seriousness, that it would 
be a profitable and popular move on the part of our 
leading steamship companies if they were to add to their 
fieet one or two passenger sailing ships, with a view to 
affording those passengers who take the transatlantic 





I5-FOOT, ONE-DESIGN KNOCKABOUT AT ANCHOR. 


trip purely for health and pleasure, an opportunity to 
spend more days upon the ocean than they can enjoy 
in a trip between America and Europe on a fast, modern 
steamship. At first blush, the suggestion that we should 
return to the leisurely speed of the clipper sailing ship, 
seems almost preposterous; and yet on second thought, 
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when we bear in mind the wonderful growth of the yacht- 
ing spirit, as shown by the vast fleet of sailing yachts 
and a — LC. covers our waters ne ea tt 
season, idea is by no means visionary; 1 
put into effect to a limited extent, it would probably 
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prove to be a very successful venture. To a large and 
ever-growing percentage of European travelers, the sea 
voyage is one of the greatest inducements to make the 
trip. With all our vaunted advance in speed and comfort, 
there is a question whether we have not sacrificed many 
cf those very features of a sea voyage which tend to give 
rest to mind and body. The great demand for space for 
engines, boilers, and coal bunkers has made it necessary 
to cut down the stateroom accommodation to absurdly 
narrow limits—so narrow that not the most elaborate fur- 
rishings and finish can disguise the fact that the average 
stateroom is not much more than a stuffy little box in 
which one is veritably “cribbed, cabined, and confined.” 
‘The compensation for many travelers is to be found in 
the short duration of the passage, and for those to whom 
time is an object, either for business engagements or to 
escape the inevitable miseries of seasickness, the cramped 
quarters are regarded as part of the price which must be 
paid for high speed. If a clipper sailing ship, however, 
were designed especially for transatlantic summer travel, 
it would be possible, in the absence of any provision tor 
sieam power or cargo, to give up practically the whole 
ship to passenger accommodation, and individual state- 
rooms could easily be made double the Size of those 
usually found on the modern liner. There would be a 
complete absence of vibration, and of smoke and cinders, 
and a general steadiness of motion which only those who 
sail the seas under canvas can properly appreciate. If 
the ship were built with modern speed lines, it should be 
able, under favorable circumstances, to make the eastward 
passage in from twelve to fifteen days. The westward 
passage would, of course, take longer; but as the 
travelers on such a ship would be taking the trip largelv 
for the sake of the sea voyage, a three or four weeks’ 
journey would be looked upon rather with favor than 
with regret. Such a vessel would be fitted with every 
luxury that is to be found on the modern liner, and the 
absence of engine-room skylights and smokestack open- 
ings, would render it possible to provide magnificent 
promenades extending the full length of the vessel and 
aimost entirely free from obstruction. The experiment is 
surely worth a trial on the part of one of the more 
wealthy companies; for it would be somewhat in line 
with that most successful venture of the German com- 
panies, in building steam yachts of slow speed exclusively 
for yachting cruises of many weeks’ or months’ duration, 
—Scientific American. 





YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


For advertising relating to this department see pages ii and iii. 

At the annual meeting of the South Shrewsbury Y. C., 
the following were elected officers: Com., Benjamin P. 
Morris; Vice-Com., Charles P. Irwin, of Red Bank; 
Treas., J. W. Edwards; Captain of Fleet, Wm. R. Joline; 
Kegatta Committee—James Throckmorton, Warren Sny- 
der, George Lippincott, J. J. Manolt; Meas., William P. 


Taber. 
Rae 
The Indian canoe Tilakmuni, which left Victoria, B. C., 








to tour the world with a lone mariner, J. C. Vose, and 
which made the trip to Australia, has been reported in 
letters from Vose dated at Tanu, New Hebrides, on Sep- 
tember 9. He is en route to Thursday Island and to 
Africa, whence he will cruise to London. 


RRR 


The annual meeting of the Jamaica Bay Y. C. was held 
on Saturday evening, October 31. There were two tickets 
in the field. The opposition was not against the re-elec- 
tion of Commodore Joseph F. Sabin, or E. V. Pardessus, 
Chairman of the Regatta Committee, but affected minor 
offices. The regular ticket won out by a majority of four. 
“Lhe officers elected follow: Com., Jcseph F. Sabin; Vice- 
Com., P. M. Oldner; Rear Com., James T. Johnston; 
Fieet Captain, P. M. Schaffer; Treas., A. C. Christopher; 
Chairman of the Regatta Committee, E V. Pardessus: 
Chairman of the House Committee, W. H. Christopher; 
Chairman of the Membership Committee, C. V. Dyke- 
man; Chairman of the Entertainment Committee, Dr. 
Charles Pflug; Directors—B. F. Daly, J. E. Lent, and W. 
J. Moran; Record. Sec’y, L. W. O’Connor; Finan. Sec’y, 
E. B. Palmer. The reports of the officers and chairmen 
of committees showed the club to be in excellent condi- 
tion. There is some talk of establishing a class of one- 
design boats of 22ft. waterline length. 


Alterations and additions are to be made to the home of 
the Indian Harbor Y. C. The contract has been let, and 
the work will be commenced at once. The present build- 
ing at Rocky Point will be raised and a large billiard 
rcom, kitchen, ladies’ reception room and porches and 
terraces on the east and west sides will be added. The 
improvements will cost about $12,000. 


Rue 


At Joseph Montell’s yard at Greenwich, Conn., there 
are building five one-design boats for Mr. Henry M. Flag- 
ler. The boats were designed by Mr. Morgan Barney, 
and will be used at St. Augustine, Florida. These craft 
are 18ft. on the waterline, and as soon as they are com- 
pleted they will be shipped south. 
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Gravesend Bay Y. R. A. 


During the past season the Y. R. A. of G. B. gave eight 
races, in which there was a total of thirty-five starters in 
all classes, including the outside boats entering the special 
series, of which there were five. Regular series prizes for 
the year went to Bonito, Squaw, Ogeemah, Spots, Martha. 
M. and Esperance. 

Second prizes, two-thirds the value of the firsts, were 
given to the winners of the second greatest number of 
points in classes where there had been three entries in at 
least five, or the majority of the eight events. The win- 
ners of second prizes were Karma, Rascal and Kelpie. 
Prizes for winners of the greatest number of points in the 
series of three special races went to Adeline, Ogeemah, 
Spots, Martha M. and Esperance. 

In each class competition was interesting. Bonito and 
Kangaroo sailed but the first five races in special class 
M, cruising trim. The former finished first in each racc. 


Squaw won out in the fight for the series prize in sloop 
class N. 


’ ” 


——June——_ 















Past”: - 
“oa 
ies = s 
SLOOPS—CLASS M. 
Bobtail, E. F. aaeen.. 
Bagheera, Hendon Chubb.. 
Vivian II., S. E. Vernon.. 
CLASS 
Danita, Tavilawh DGS. .cccccsncvebevecenscovercoseccssocesncecese 
Kangaroo, C. H. Humphreys 
SLOOPS—CLASS N. 
Adeline, J. B. O7Deaehwe...cccocccccccccccccescocccccccccsvcvece _ 
Squaw, EH. J. Hestih.cccccccccscecccccccvcesccccccesecccceccccecce D 
ee er ern D 
SLOOPS—CLASS P. 
yecemaly meoeee Be BR cccccncessscvcccccvcceccescccccecess 1 
Karma, J FENECs cocccvecsccccocccccccscccscevcccesesesceoese _ 
Holly, J. A. Battexl, Flo cccccccccccccccvccccccccccsccesccvccsccccese _ 
Vagabond, T. A. Vernon. _ 
Streak, Speidel Bros...... 2 
Cockatoo, W. A. Barstow. ° ° _ 
Smoke, L. H. Dyer — - 
SLOOPS—CLASS Q. 
Spots, D. D. Allertom....cssseceseeeeecsceceeeeccereescccseceeees 2 
Trouble, W. TE. Childs. .cccocccccescccccccccvccccvccccccccccsecs 1 
eee, A. BD. Gece ce. cscscccccvccunsccccccccscenccccn:cscces ~ 
Wraith, Calvin Tom a ppb bh ObhsoeownbeNeyeDovennss6entenes sce _ 
Piyiag Fish, £. BE, TOGO. cccccccccsccccncccnccccvcccccecccccccese 3 
SLOOPS—CLASS R. 
Sandpiper, W. W. Redferm........cscccccccccccceccccccceccvcce: = 
Apukwa 1 EB. &. Tel. cccccctcovcscvcces -00-c00se Oc cncvcceccoce — 
Trio, C. . a peenbobsbosocenéonnesscceescceoesess oe 
Pietamiony: Be, Bes BOWeccesccccsveccsns .coccccvccescece <> = 
Scalawag, E. S. Ludlow.............- _ 
CATBOATS—CL. 
Martha M., Richard Moore....0.....sscccsseserecreres 1 
Rascal, D. G. Whitlock 2 
Boozie, C. D. Durkee 5 oboe d 
Lelia B., J. B. Barnes *: _— 
MARINE AND FIELD CLASS 
Esperance, TZ. B. TRRGR. ccccccccscvecnecsecsescocecsevesesece 4 
Kelpie, W. K. Brown.........cccccccccccccccccsccccccccccccsoseece 1 
Tig: a-Jig, Ferguson & Hutcheson.......cssccccccccscccsceceecese 2 
Btimeer, A. PF. Capo. ccccccccccccccscvccccvsccccccsecescoscccecs 3 
Quinque, W. SPence.... .crccccccccccccccccscccscvcscecsvecscccs d 
Vixen, J. J. f{ahoney $8095 9S00SSSSNSdScOEEDDOSoRSeoENEsSESDODeS 5 


s, Sail over. d, Disqualified. 
Races held under auspices of following clubs: 
Bensonhurst Y. 


The special scries was open to boats of all yacht clubs. 


Boston Letter. 


Boston, Nov. 8.—Racing rules are absorbing the atten- 
tion of the yachtsmen to such an extent, at present, that 
the work of putting up new boats for the popular classes 
is progressing very slowly in the shops. Many of the de- 
signers have received orders for yachts in the restricted 
classes, and there are many who have provisional orders 
ior designs practically closed; but with the advent of new 
clesses and new rules, those who otherwise might have 
placed orders for new boats long ago are a bit desirous 
of finding out as much as possible of what the other fel- 
low is doing before taking the final steps. Mr. E. A. 
Boardman has orders for two 15-footers in the new class 
and it is believed that Messrs. Burgess and Packard have 
orders for one or more in the same class, but the orders 
iot new boats are coming slowly. Rear Commodore Wal- 
ter Burgess, of the Boston Y. C., is to have a boat for 
the new 2r1ft. class, but no others have been heard from 
officially as yet. 

It is not known that any orders for new boats for the 
20-rating class have been actually placed yet. It has been 
dieemed advisable to go over all of the restrictions made 
tor this class with a view of making them more strong 
before asking yachtsmen to go into it. It is quite likely 
that in a short time the rules will be completed so that 
vachtsmen may build with assurance of protection. In 
this class, as with the new 21-footers and 15-footers, both 
cesigners and prospective owners are studying the condi- 
tions carefully, with a view to speed possibilities in differ 
cht types, before turning out anything definite. New 
tlasses and new rules are always greeted by Massachu- 
setts yachtsmen with more or less suspicion, and, while 
they might vote to adopt them, it usually takes some time 
Lefore they commence to show any enthusiasm in a prac- 
tical manner. 

A movement is on foot at present to establish a one- 
design class of 18ft. knockabouts, which is expected to be 
raced in the vicinity of Marblehead. While this is in- 
tended to be essentially a one-design class, it is proposed 
to have the boats conform to the restrictions of the 18ft. 
Knockabout Association, and the boats may race in open 
events for the class given under the rules of that Associa- 
tion. Some of those interested in the present 18-footers 
look askance at the proposal of a one-design class under 
their rules, taking the view that such a move would tend 
to split up the greater class. There is nothing in the 
rules governing the 18ft. class which would prevent the 
building of any number of boats of one design under its 
rules, but if such boats are to be raced chiefly in one 
spot, it would seem that the theory of a possible splitting 
up -of the class would be tenable. One-design classes 
have never been prosperous in Massachusetts waters, and 
it is not likely. that they ever will be, for a one-desi 
class must necessarily be raced in one place to hold its 
interest, and enthusiasm in yachting runs too high in 
Massachusetts to make this possible for any length of 
time. The passing of the raceabout class is a very good 
—— of this. 


—, Did not start. D, Did not finish. 
June 6 and July 25, Marine and Ficld Club; June 20 and 


In system of points used a boat gets 1 point for starting and finishing a race and 1 for every craft she defeats. 


In class P, Ogeemah entered and finished every event, 
with no sailovers, a record held by no other boat omg 
the season. Esperance would have had an equally g 
record but for an accident by which she lost her iron 
centerboard and was forced to withdraw. 

This was in the race of August 29. Her op onent, 
Kelpie, with which: she was running neck and neck 
for first series honors, gracefully withdrew and towed the 
disabled boat back to her moorings. Acts of courtesy 
like this are splendid to look back upon after a season 
of good competition. Karma started in all but one event 
of the year and finished second in the series. 

Spots was excellently sailed and started in every race. 
Her principal opponent, Trouble, was in Gravesend 
Bay waters only a part of the season. Flying Fish was 
sold out of the bay early in the campaign. 

No boat in class R entered enough races to win a 
series prize. Sandpiper would have done so had not she, 
with a great many other craft, been put out of commis- 
sion by the disastrous gale of Thursday, September 17. 
This storm did great damage to the pleasure yacht fleet 


July August September 

27 25 1 6 19 

— s s —_— 
1 1 s 1 - _ - 
2 — 2 — - 
oa — 1 + 1 8 

~- 1 D 2 —_ 2 _ 
— 2 1 3 D _ 
1 1 2 1 3 1 1 
D 2 3 3 1 3 2 
_ a = — 2 2 3 
_ 3 1 — — - = 
a on o- 2 ate inns jane 
1 1 1 8 2 1 2 
2 vd ra at _ 2 1 
pos —_ _ — 1 D — 
- 2 D — —_— om —_ 
ale = 2 1 8 1 - 
_ —- 1 2 -- D -- 
om -_ 3 3 a ate “ 
ni s “a a dn in a 
2 1 1 2 - 1 1 
3 d 2 1 s 2 -- 
1 2 3 3 _ 3 2 
om =< _ 4 — = -- 
2 2 1 1 D 1 1 
1 3 4 2 D 2 — 
4 1 2 3 _ - - 
D 6 3 — - - 2 
3 5 — _ _ - - 
oie 4 me _ — — — 


* Disqualified once. 


Sailovers count 1 point. 


on Gravesend Bay and materially affected the entry in the 
last association race, which took place on the Saturday 
following. Apukwa II. was the other chief contender in 
class R. 

The struggle among the catboats was again of a most 
interesting nature. .Each entered seven races. Rivalry 
was hot and competition good. Martha M. won. This 
boat has taken first honors in her class ever since the 
association was formed. Rascal was second. 

Esperance, Kelpie and Jig-a-Jig were the chief con- 
tenders in the Marine and Field one-design class. The 
sail area of the three was raised to the limit of the 
original spars and speed was increased thereby. Espe- 
rance was handled in an expert manner and performed 
well from the beginning of the season until the end. 

Another craft worthy of especial comment is the class 
R boat Sandpiper, a Herreshoff creation, admired by 
every one who saw her. 

The newcomers in the races of the year were Bobtail, 
Bagheera, Vivian II., Folly, Smoke, Cicada, Sandpiper, 
Apukwa II., and Trio.—Brooklyn Eagle. 
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Totals ———_—— Special Series. 
Sail Did not 2 August eee : 
Starts. Overs. Finish. Points. 1 Points. 
2 2 0 2 Sd 1 3 
0 0 0 0 - D —_ 9 
0 0 0 0 -- D ~~ 0 
5 1 0 9 _ — 0 
4 0 1 3 - — -- 0 
3 1 0 7 — 1 s 4 
5 0 2 6 _- 2 -- 2 
6 0 2 4 - D _ 0 
8 0 0 19 4 1 1 9 
7 0 1 10 2 3 2 3 
3 0 0 5 3 2 3 7 
2 0 0 4 - -- a 0 
2 0 0 3 — — _ 0 
0 6 0 0 _ - D 5 
0 0 0 0 D “= 0 
8 1 0 13 2 1 2 5 
4 0 0 8 — 2 1 4 
2 0 1 2 1 D — 2 
2 0 1 1 — — — 0 
1 0 0 1 _ -- — 0 
4 1 0 8 s 1 -— 4 
3 0 1 5 _ D -- 0 
2 0 0 2 _ -- — 0 
1 1 0 1 _ -- -- 0 
0 0 0 0 _ D _ 0 
7 0 0 19 — 1 1 5 
7 1 0 *12 s 2 -- 3 
7 0 0 *10 _ 3 2 2 
1 0 0 1 _ oe -- 0 
8 0 1 23 D 1 1 4 
7 0 1 19 D 2 — 1 
5 0 e- 17 — _— _— 0 
5 0 1 8 — - 2 1 
3 0 0 5 _— — — 0 
2 0 0 5 _ - — 0 


Aug. 1, Brooklyn Y. C.; June 27 and Sept. 4, New York C. C.; Aug. 29 and Sept. 19, 





There has always been much contention in Massachu- 
setts Bay between the keel boat men and the centerboard 
men. Each has claimed, and especially in recent years, 
that the other has been getting the best of the bargain 
under the rules. In the new classes that have been re- 
cently adopted by the Yacht Racing Association of Massa- 
chusetts, this question has again been brought up. It is 
the claim cf one yachtsman, who has figured out plans 
for the new 15ft. class, that the rules tend to produce a 
scow, and that such a boat will have the advantage of a 
centerboard boat. It may be true that a scow would be 
preferable, but it might be that those preferring the 
straighter lined boat would be only a part of the whole. 
‘Lhe same contention was made in the 25ft. class. Three 
irimense centerboard scows were built, but Mr. Fred 
Lawley showed that the scow form in a keel boat had its 
advantages also when he produced Sally VII., unques- 
tionably the fastest boat in the class. When the aatt. 
class was brought out last spring the same claim was 
inade, but although a keel boat won the championship, 
the question of advantage of type has not been definiteiy 
settled yet. So, in the new classes, the question can only 
Le decided by much actual racing, and perhaps not even 
then. 

Mr. E. A. Boardman has turned out the lines of a very 
nice looking keel 18-footer for Hon. Charles Francis 
Adams 2d, which is intended to be the boat for the pro- 
posed new one-design class. He has also orders for two 
15-footers, and a 21ft. and a 26ft. cruiser to go south dur- 
ing the winter. The 18-footer of his design for Mr. 
John W. Olmstead, of the Boston Y. C., has been laid 
dcwn at the shop of Shiverick, of Kingston. 

Messrs. Small Bros. have an order for a 57ft. gasolene 
launch for Mr. C. H. Kelley, of the Winthrop Y. C. This 
boat is remarkably well laid out, giving the maximum of 
room. She is cut up in such a manner as to make her 
very desirable for cruising, and she is expected to turn 
up a fair amount of speed. 

At the Marblehead yacht yard, Stearns & McKay, the 
icllowing yachts are hauled out: Auxiliary yacht 
Katherine II, F. W. Rollins; America, C. W. Sher- 
burne; 46-footer Barbara, Robert Treat Paine 2d; sloop 
Vandal, B. B. Crowninshield; auxiliary yawl Umbrina, 
built here last winter for J. P. Elton, Waterbury, Conn.; 
Ranger, Henry P. King; Shona, C. H. Tweed; Heron, 
W. I. Badger; Golden Rod, George E. Bruce; ‘Intrepid, 
Henry A. Church ; Scud, - c -P. Curtis; Wyvern, R. K. 
& A. W. Longfellow ; Nautilus, J. BD. Crosby ; Tanager, 
C. W. Foss. Among the smaller yachts in the sheds are 
J. Murray Forbes’ 35-footer Hostess, which has been sold 
to R. G. Shaw; Judge William Caleb Loring’s Venire, 
C. H. Tweed’s Rob Roy and Runaway Girl, G. A. Giv- 
son’s Nordlys, C. L. Eaton’s Kiowa, W. P. Fowle’s Sin- 
tram, Dr. Franklin Dexter’s Grig, W. H. Stuart’s Name- 
less, Frank Gair Macomber’s Chewink III., Dr. W. T. 


Forter’s Nyssa, C. H. Gibson’s Dorothy, E. S. Webster's _ 


Hurry, Frank Brewster’s Suzanne, F. E. Peabody's 
Chickadee, F. P. McQuesten’s Gem, L. C. Wade’s Apache 
II. and many others. Joun B. Kirizen, 


Challenge for Lysistrata Cup. 


Mr. Georce A. CorMACK, secretary of the New York 
Y. C., has received notice from Mr. H. H. Rogers, owner 
cf the steam yacht Kenawha, that he has received a chal- 
lenge from Mr. F. M. Smith, owner of the steam yacht 
Hanoli, for a race for the Lysistrata cup. The cup was 
competed for last summer for the first time in American 
waters. There were only two starters in the contest, 
which was won by Kanawha. If Kanawha should win 
the second race for the cup it will become the property 
of the winner. The race will take place one week before 
or after the New York Y. C.’s regatta next June, which 
is one of the conditions governing the cup. The course, 
which must be at least fifty nautical miles in length, can 
be selected by the present holder of the trophy. 

The race for the cup last summer between Kanawha 
and Noma took place off Newport, and the boats covered 
a sixty knot triangular course. Kanawha covered the dis- 
tance in 3h. 3m. 9s., and Noma in 3h. 8m. §s., the former 
winning by 4m. 56s. The average speed of Kanawha was 
19.67 knots an hour, and Noma 19.09 knots an hour. 

Hanoli was designed by Mr. Henry J. Gielow and built 
last winter by the John N. Robins Company, South 
Brooklyn. She is 211.3ft. over all, 166ft. waterline, 21.6ft. 
breadth, and oft. draft. She is a single screw vessel and 
has triple expansion engines, with four cylinders, of 17in., 
26Y4in., and two of 30in. in diameter by 21in. stroke, and 
is fitted with four Almy boilers. She is of 203 tons net. 

Kanawha, which is the larger boat of the two, was de- 
signed and built by the Gas Engine and Power Company 
and Charles L. Seabury Company, in 1899. She is 227ft. 
over all, 192ft. waterline, 24.4ft. breadth, and 11.6ft. draft. 
She has twin screws and her engines are of the triple ex- 


pansion type, with six cylinders, two of 14%in., two of 
24in., and two of 42in. diameter by 24in. stroke. She is 
equipped with four water tube Seabury boilers. She is 


323 tons net. 


Launch Vingt et Une Establishes Speed Record. 


THE 3oft. launch Vingt et Une established some new 
speed records on her trials on the Hudson River off 
Yonkers on Nov. 5. After covering a measured mile 
against a strong wind and tide in 3m. flat, she ran a mile 
with the wind and tide in 2m. and 26s., or nearly at the 
rate of 25 miles an hour. This speed is believed to be 
the fastest ever made by a boat of her size, and she 
will no doubt exceed it, as this was her trial trip. Vingt 
et Une was designed by Mr. Clinton H. Crane, of Messrs. 
‘Yams, Lemoine & Crane, and was built by Thomas 
Fearon at Yonkers. She is 3oft. long and just under 4ft. 
breadth and is built of mahogany. The boat is fitted with 
a Smith & Mabley four-cylinder 21 horse-power motor. 
‘The total weight of the boat and the engine is 770 
pounds. The tanks have a capacity of 25 gallons of gaso- 


lene, which is sufficient fuel to drive the boat 300 miles. 
One man can easily run the boat, and she can accommo- 
date five passengers. 





Sinvtaiten’ 


Individual Rifle Championship Match. 

Tue Individual Rifle Championship Match, which has been one 
of the annual Election Day fixtures with our New York riflemen 
since 1893, was held this year on Tuesday, Nov. 3, in Armbruster’s 
Greenville Schuetzen Park, Jersey City, N. J. This annual con- 
test has become very popular with our local riflemen. It is now 
one of the fixtures among many rifle clubs throughout the country. 
‘The first inception of this annual match was brought about with 
the idea of closing the out-door shooting season with a grand 
meeting of all the best marksmen in and about New York, and 
in the results demonstrate who was the champion for the year. 
The conditions of the match are of such a characfer that the 
middle class shooter would be induced to enter the contest. The 
management of this event has, up to 1901, been in the hands of 
prominent local riflemen. This year the famous Zettler Rifle 
Club, of this city, was induced to take it up and make it one of 
its annual club fixtures. So, under the leadership of Gus Zim- 
mermann, the president of the Zettler club, the contest was one of 
the most successful in its history. 

Conditions: 100 shots per man, 25-ring target (in. 
Open to all comers. Entrance $5. Distance 200yds. 

A trophy, emblematic of the championship of the 100-shot 
matches, donated by Wm. Hayes, of Newark, N. J., is to be held 
by the winner for one year, the names of the winners to be ap- 
propriately inscribed on the trophy each year, from the time of 
the inauguration of the 100-shot champion matches. 

A fine trophy, donated by Wm. Armbruster, for the best 10-shot 
score. Only one trophy or one prize can be won by one com- 
petitor. 

The match will be shot under the management of the following 
committee: Gus Zimmermann, Chairman; Wm. Hayes, M. 
Dorrler, L. P. Hansen, E. Van Zandt, O. C. Boyce, A. Begerow, 
Cc. G. Zettler, B. Zettler, Aug. Kronsberg, R. Gute; Geo. W. 
Vlaisted, Secretary. 

The records of the winners in previous years follow: 

1893, 100-shot score: F. C. Ross, 2194; 10-shot score: 
230, and Chas. Hutch 230. 

(Shoot-off won by L. Flach.) 

1894, 100-shot score, F. C. Ross 2142; 10-shot score, F. C. Ross 231. 

1895, 100-shot score, F. C. Ross 2222, 10-shot score, G. W. Plaisted 
233. 

1896, 100-shot score, F. C. Ross 2225; 10-shot score, M. Dorrler 
230. 

1897, 100-shot score, M. Dorrler 


rings). 


L. Flach 


2183; 10-shot score, H. M. Spencer 


229. 
1898, 100-shot score, F. C. Ross 2213; 10-shot score, H. M. 
Spencer 231. 


1899, 100-shot score, M. Dorrler 2246; 10-shot score, Geo. Schlicht 
231. 

1900, 100-shot score, M. Dorrler 2257; 10-shot score, F. C. Ross 
235. 

1901, 100-shot score, F. C. Ross 2238; 10-shot score, Dr. W. G. 
Hudson 230. 

In the match this year the conditions in every way were favor- 
able. The weather was clear and warm, with little or no wind. 
‘The entry was large, twenty-nine riflemen being recorded on the 
entry list. Four States were represented by their most expert 
riflemen—New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Massachusetts. 

The highest record score, 2257, that had ever been made with 
the schuetzen rifle on the German ring target in any country was 
made in this match by Michael Dorrler on the Greenville range in 
1900. But in the contest on the same range, Nov. 3, Dr. Walter 
G, Hudson made a score, 2301, that most every rifleman has con- 
sidered impossible, and would never be made. His entire 100 
shots averaged inside of a 4%in. circle at 200yds., shooting off- 
hand or hip rest. This score is 76 points higher than that of his 
nearest competitor, J. E. Kelley, who had a total of 2225 points. 

Dr. Hudson won the Hayes trophy. J. E. Kelley won the Arm- 
bruster trophy, a diamond locket, presented by Wm. Armbruster. 

The scores of the match follow, Dr. Hudson’s score being 
given in full: 

Dr. W G Hudson, N Y City. BSSseeees ee 


20 23 24 22 22 26 24 23 24 26—232 
24 21 24 22 25 26 23 24 25 24236 
25 23 23 23 24 23 26 24 23 20—233 
23 23 23 23 22 20 22 24 22 23-225 
21 24 24 20 22 21 24 24 23 23—226 
21 23 25 24 23 22 23 25 26 25—236 
24 23 25 25 23 20 20 22 22 23—227 
20 21 21 24 20 25 25 24 23 23—226 
25 22 24 25 22 22 21 24 23 24—232—2301 


J E Kelley, Boston Mass. : 

218 220 213 226 221 225 221 235 223 223-2225 
F C Ross, Chicopee Falls, Mass.: 

518 214 213 224 219 217 227 232 220 217-2201 
Charles Bischoff, Hoboken: 

223 217 198 220 216 217 220 220 227 224—2182 
H M Pope, Springfield, Mass. : 

218 216 218 217 220 216 223 222 213 210—2173 
Wm. A. Tewes, Jersey City: 

228 216 220 222 213 220 215 223 228 183—2168 


George Schlicht, Guttenberg: 
230 208 221 215 221 199 224 218 210 214—2160 
Rudolph Gute, Middle Village Ea oat 
220 243 203 205 214 209 217 220 218 219-2138 
Jchn Kaufmann, Brostivs, a Y: 


1 215 228 212 206 197 200 211 213 216—2109 
Harding Allen, Barre, Mass: 

213 206 215 230 208 199 222 216 185 201—2094 
G Worn, Brooklyn, N. Y.: 


214 195 199 199 199 203 204 215 206 212—2061 
August Kronsberg, N. Y. Cit 


196 196 204 220 209 202 209 203 206 206—2049 


L P Hansen, Jersey City: 
219 215 216 191 219 203 218 218 219*123—2041 
L Ittel, Pittsburg, Pa.: 


214 230 225 202 217 223 224 219 221 *59—2034 


Hi S Roberts, Boston, Monet 
184 211 200 207 212 204 215 202 198 200—2033 
Lcuis Maurer, N. Y. City: 
196 210 198 201 202 206 188 187 207 204—1999 


193 191 213 200 199 207 201 179 194 188—1965 


Geo. Bain, West New vedo att din Ss. a 
204 185 201 187 193 159 184—1935 


Arthur Hubulik, Brooklyn, N. 
ur Hubulik, Brooklyn, oe 17 165 204 201 196 152 198 192-1850 
H. Fenwirth, New York: 


168 194 217 184 172 167 183 181 196 181—1883 
Owen Smith, Hoboken: 


212 198 189 189 211 160 203 290 181 *—1768 
O C Boyce, Jersey City: 95 295 214 210 216 208 207 210 43 *1754 
T H Keller, N.Y. City; svt 182 187 175 175 194 167 152 178-1741 
Paul Andrassy, Brooklyn’... 173 290 189 200 196 202 186 182 *42—1787 
J Ruckh, Brooklyn: — 19 908 160 194 212 171 190 147 171 *—1682 


, N. Y. Ci 
Geo. Ludwig, "Vie 183 167 176 188 179 153 194 167 *70—1619 
*Did not finish. 


A Begerow, Newark: 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


Best 10-shot scores: 





Dr. W_ G Hudson Das cha bebahanm aie’ 21 23 25 24 23 22 23 25 26 25-236 
JE Kelley...0..00000 0000000 20 24 24 25 24 23 24 23 23 25-235 
C Ross Reepsobusuccicecivestesdaee 20 21 24 22 25 25 23 24 24 24—232 
Geo Schlicht .... 2 eae oe oes = oe 
ee RE Sco cucsce 21 24 2 S25 2S2-= 
Ee Peeescce 25 23 22 23 2 sc 
J Kaufmann .... 23 24 22 24 23 23 18 23 23 
Wm A Tewes 21 20 23 21 25 23 22 24 25 24—228 
Chas_ Bischoff 23 19 24 21 25 21 22 24 23 25-227 
ESE WER a6 o¢auaheegancedaeeaaael 20 24 24 21 25 24 23 19 20 23-223 


Rifle Shooting at Flying Objecis. 


SHOOTING at flying or moving objects with a rifle is increasing 
in popularity, and several noteworthy performances in this line 
hzve occurred recently. 

Prominent among those who have achieved success in this 
direction is Le Roy Leach, whose performance at Wood Lake, 
Neb., on Aug. 2, was claimed at that time to be the world’s 
record in that line of shooting. Mr. Leach shot at 1%in. wooden 
blocks, thrown into the air by two assistants. He used a .22cal. 
repeating rifle and a single bullet. The targets, 1,000 in number, 
were thrown by W. L. Chrysler and E. Tryon. One rifle was 





MR, LEROY LEACH, 


used throughout the shooting, which was fitted with plain open 


sights. The score made was as follows: 
Shot at. Broke Missed. 
50 48 First 2 
50 47 First, and last 2 
450 448 Last 2 
450 447 First 3 
1000 990 10 


This performance was duly witnessed, and its correctness sworn 
to before a notary public. Exceellent though it was, it did not 
satisfy Mr. Leach, who essayed to hit 1,000 targets straight. On 
Oct. 14 he attempted and accomplished this remarkable feat. It 
was also done at Wood Lake. Mr. Leach shot at the same 1%in. 
targets at a distance of 20ft. He used a repeating rifle. 

This shooting was witnessed by I. J. Leach, Oliver Hall, A. S. 
McNamee and C. E. Dennis, who made affidavit as to its correct- 
ness, which was sworn to before A. C. Johnson, a notary public 
at Wood Lake, Neb. 

Mr. Leach is country surveyor of Cherry county, Nebraska. 
Shooting with him is a mere pastime, and his performance on 
Aug. 2 was his first attempt to make a world’s record. 


Kaufmann vs, Young. 


Two of the Williamsburg sharpshooters who have been at odds 
for some time over their respective shooting ability, with the aid 
of their friends as promoters in the matter, arranged a 100-shot 
match for $50 a side. The match was shot off on the Glendale 
Park range, at Glendale, L. I., last week. Kaufmann won by 128 
points. Conditions, rifle, 200yds. The scores are appended: 


John Kaufman ..............-- 22 15 15 24 18 15 19 11 14 19—172 
1 18 25 18 21 22 21 24 20—211 


nN 





21 2 
24 2% 23°23 20 23 19 22 18 24291 
21 20 21 19 16 19 24 19 16 24199 
23 22 24 20 21 20 21 24 14 23212 
19 23 20 22 21 20 22 20 20 21208 
20 22 21 20 18 20 20 20 23 19203 
20 23 18 21 21 21 20 20 23 20—207 
17 21 18 18 18 20 24 20 17 24-197 
17 23 17 24 21 20 18 19 19 25—203—2033 
John J Young.........e.es0e+ 20 21 18 19 21 13 25 16 22 20—195 
20 8 15 18 21 22 13 15 17 23—172 
24 24 20 20 20 16 24 23 23 19—213 
17 24 22 19 23 22 2% 12 18 16—198 
19. 20 15 23 19 22 24 19 18 23—202 
23 14 17 15 23 21 22 22 18 23198 
21 10 16 20 20 14 22 10 13 20—166 
20 22 2019 19 2417 011 19-171 
20 18 18 18 22 20 0 21 23 20—180 
22 17 25 19 25 17 21 20 19 25—210—1906 
Cincinnati Police Revolver Contest. 


Fo.towinc are the winners in the police revolver competition, 
Cincinnati, O., which was concluded on Nov. 2: First, Sergt. 
Chas. Palmer, 57; second and third Patrolman Jacob Sterley and 
Allen Moore, 53 each; fourth, Sergt. Wm. White, 51; fifth and 
sixth, Patrolmen Wm. Moore and John Muhle, 48 each. The 
conditions were six shots each at a l10in. target, 3in. bullseye, 
60ft. distance, possible 60 points. The prizes were silver medals, 
given by Col. Millikin, Chief of the Department, and were made 
to represent the target, each man’s score to be engraved 
thereon. Bonasa. 





Rifle Matters. 


Tue long delayed question of the future management of the 
Union Hill Park, was finally decided last week, when the execu- 
tive board of officers of the Plattdeutsch Verein voted to lease 
the park to Capt. John Moje, of Fifty-ninth street and Lexington 
avenue. 

The New York Corps will open its winter gallery shoot for 
prizes on the Zettler Bros, ranges on Friday night, Nov. 13. 


$87 


Hudson ¥s, Dotrier. 


Dr. W. G. Hupson, of New York city, and Michael Dorrler 
met on Armbruster’s Greenville range, Jersey City, on Oct. 30, 
and had a 50-shot mateh for a small stake. 

The weather conditions were good, and both of the men made 
good scores. Dr. Hudson finished 12 points in the lead. Scores: 


ThwGsOe 6cccsccscniccsccccecs .24 24-24 26 24 21 18 24 21 23—228 

21 26 21 21 23 23 21 21 20 23—219 

26 23 19 22 25 22 19 21 24 22—222 

24 22 23 23 23 24 22 22 25 2o—233 

20 23 24 23 21 20 23 22 20 22—218—1120 
I aj as Xa cadicnetxccccdecs 22 22 22 22 23 23 22 22 18 22218 

21 24 24 23 22 22 24 22 22 22-226 

23 23 23 19 22 22 23 22 24 24225 

19 24 21 19 21 18 22 22 24 25-215 

22 22 22 15 23 25 22 25 25 23—224—1108 


Manhattan Rifle and Revolver Club, 

New Yorx.—The Manhattan Rifle and Revolver Club held its 
weekly shoot in the Greenville Schuetzen Park on Saturday, 
Nov. 7. Several good scores were made on the revolver range. 
B. F. Wilder made one score of 97, 

Revolver scores, 50yds.: 






B S2SSenses? 
W J Coons 85 89 86 86 87 .. 
ALA Himmelwright. 89 91 89 88 ° 


Rifle scores, 200yds.: 
Be EE ida ccddadscesrcacdiewns 23 21 23 20 2 
Bert is ccordcsandedccvacaague 21 19 21 23 18 22 23 23 23 24—217 


Cincinnati Rifle Association. 


Cincinnati, O.—On Oct. 25 the following scores were made, 
shooting at 200yds., offhand, 25-ring target: 





Honor. 

MEE So cnaddanandudenvecateasaxaela 227 219 218 217 210 64 
SD. canieevedsevacsstenceece o+---214 211 209 206 204 63 

in it dentrdagadacmbenddiestcdaatd 214 205 199 198 192 60 
MEL {ci cusdvienscestbeccdeancacauas 211 203 200 199 19% 54 
Be WE, Bei ccccccececcocsscseue 204 197 1% 190 189 66 
GED wccccececevceseuscccesccceees By S.-hite, eum |: one “ 
DN dnscacadeepbontunsecacsacececs 202 195 194 187 182 52 
I Nadivacecateussccevanddeues eas 196 164 163 161 ... 49 
Pe RIO Sic eccesisacccaccécies 148 146 146 141 138 2 





Presque Isle Rifle Club. 
Erez, Pa., Oct. 31.—In spite of the pleasant weather last Satur- 
day only four of the club turned out for the weekly shoot. Capt. 
Bacon, who hardly ever misses being present, was out of the 





city to-day. Scores: 
P< cendeesncnans 79 77 74—230 Almeda ............. 63 66 64—198 
CEE convanacens 84 77 76—237 Mount .............. 82 74 73—229 
Casta Bianco. 
Miller Rifle Club. 
Hosoxen, N. J.—At the weekly gallery shoot of the Miller Rifle 


and Pistol Club, at headquarters, 123 Washington street, Hoboken, 
last week, the appended scores were made, .22cal. rifles, offhand, 
distance 75ft.: C. Bischoff 245, F. Unbehunen 243, C. Smith 241, 
R. W. Evans 240, R. A. Goldsmith 239, A. Schwartz 238, C. Miller 
234, P. Schultz 231, E. Doyle 228, W. Grote 217, C. Bayha 215, 
D. Dingman 232, A. Bahn 229, R. A. Blake 220, C. Kensey 216. 


Qrapshooting. 
—@— 


Fixtures. 


Nov. 18.—Ossining, N. Y., Gun Club shoot; 
target handicap for silver chocolate set. 

Nov. 21.—Brooklyn, N. Y., Gun Club shoot, 
> handicap; $6 to high guns. J. S. Wright, Mg 

Nov. 26.—Chicago, ILli., Gun Club Thankagivine ie shoot. A. 

A. Waters, Sec’y. 

Dec. 9-10.—West Baden, Ind.—Baden-Lick Club amateur 
bird shoot. J. L. Winston, Mgr. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


We are informed that the Young Repeating Arms Co., of 
Columbus, O., have discontinued. 
B 

Mr. J. L. Winston announces that Dec. 9 and 10 have been 

fixed upon for an amateur live-bird shoot of the Baden Lick Club. 








main event, 100- 


_ target allow- 


live- 





* 

Mr. H. Sauer, of the firm of J. P. Sauer & Son, Suhl, Germany, 
arrived in New York on Tuesday of this week. He will remain 
in the United States for some weeks. 

a : 

Mr. Frank Lawrence, representative of the W. R. A. Co. in 
Pennsylvania, was in New York on Wednesday of last week en 
route to visit the factory at New Haven. 


Mr. Tom Marshall arrived in New York on Tuesday of this 
week, after a day’s shooting on the Chesapeake Bay. He bagged 
seventeen canvasbacks. He was the guest of Mr. Dupont, 
dent of the Dupont Powder Co. 


presi- 


Mr. John S. Wright, manager, announces that the Brooklyn 
Gun Club will hold a shoot on Nov. 21, commencing at 1 o’clock. 
The main event will be an allowance handicap at 100 targets, for a 
gold watch, 50 cents optional entrance, targets extra; $5 to high 
gun. 


= 
Eminent visitors in New York last week were Messrs. Irby 
Bennett, of Memphis; Tom Marshall, Keithsburg, III., and W. L. 


Colville, recently of Batavia, N. Y. Mr. Marshall left south- 
ward on Saturday last for the section of the Atlantic Coast 
where the canvasbacks abound. 


In the contest for the Traver cup at the shoot of the Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y., Gun Club, Nov. 5, Mr. H. E. Winans won with a 
straight score of 25. This is a handicap event. The Poughkeepsie 
gladiators contemplate an invasion of Ossining on Nov. 18, with 
a renewed purpose to lift the cup. 


* 

Mr. C. G. Blandford informs us that the Ossining, N. Y., Gun 
Club will hold a shoot on Nov. 18, commencing at 1 o’clock. The 
main event will be a 100-target handicap, misses as breaks, for a 
chocolate set, value $25. This will also constitute five 20-target 
optional sweeps for amateurs. A $10 gold piece will go to the 
one who scores the greatest number of breaks out of the 100 
targets, $1 optional entrance extra. 

®, 

The series of matches between ten-man teams of the Annapolis 
Gun Club and the Analostan Gun Club, of Washington, D. C., 
resulted in a tie. Three contests were decided. Analostan won 
the first by a score of 393 to 386. The second contest resulted in 
a tie on 365. Annapolis won the third contest by a score of 414 
to 406. Each man shot at 50 targets. The final match is post- 


poned till next spring. ah oan meats 





ais ON amas a 


888 


” 


FOREST AND STREAM: 





(Nov. 14, 1663. 





Mr. Thomas Johnson, of Winnipeg, Man., under date of Nov. 1 
writes us as follows: ‘We are having great shooting in Manitoba 
this year. Ducks and geese were never so plentiful, and our 
weather at present is like summer. I am beginning to think that 
the universe is turning round, or that ‘nature’ is getting generous 
and thinks we should have a fair share of the good weather that 
she distributes.” 


Mr. J. G. Ewing, of the Laflin & Rand Powder Co., writes us 
as follows: ‘“‘Owing to the death of J. A. Graham, universally 
known as Uncle Jack, who has been the Laflin & Rand represent- 
ative at Phillipsburg, Pa., for many years, Mr. Howard Sergeant 
has been recalled from Chicago,,and will take up his residence at 
Phillipsburg. Mr. Sergeant is very favorably known in Mr. 
Graham’s territory, and his many friends will welcome him back.” 


Mr. Geo. A. Airey, of Morgan Park, Ill., a suburb of Chicago, 
was murdered on the evening of Oct. 31, while shadowing a 
party of disorderly negroes. One of the latter, after arrest, con- 
fessed to the murder. A deep cut in the neck was the cause of death. 
Mr. Airey was 2 game warden and head of the Morgan Park 
Police. He was a few years since one of the most active and 
skillful trapshooters of Chicago. 


The communication of Bonasa, published in our trap columns, 
presents in sharp contrast the ideas of sport prevailing many years 
and the ideas of sport which prevail in the present. The per- 
nicious side hunt was then popular, but in the beginning of 
things, one should not expect too much. The side hunt, with 
many other free-and-easy customs, is now obsolete. The article 
is specially valuable as showing the ideas and doings of old-time 
sportsmen. 

" . 


At Millbrook, N. Y., in a contest for the gold medal emblematic 
“of the county championship, between Mr. A. Traver, challenger, 
and Mr. F. B. Stevenson, defender, and Messrs. G. G. Stevenson, 
‘Tallman, Perkins and Adriance as co-contestants, Nov. 6, resulted 
iin a victory for Mr. W. A. Adriance on a score of 94. Mr. Traver 
ssccred 92, Mr. Tallman 91, Mr. G. G. Stevenson 86, Mr. F. B. 
Stevenson 85, Mr. Perkins 84. 

Bernarp WATERS. 





Ossining Gun Club, 


Osstuinc, N. Y., Nov. 7.—The wind played havoc with the 
scores of the Ossining Gun Club to-day. The targets were “roast- 
ers.” A new boy scorched on the magautrap, while Old Boreas cut 
leose from the north. I am ashamed to show the scores without 
doctoring them a l.tiie; but here poes 

Please announce in your “Fixtures” column tnat a 100-hird 
haudicap, misses as breaks, will be held here on the 18th inst, 1 
P. M. sharp, entrance price of birds, at 2 cents, for a $25 silver 
chocolate set. Five 20-bird optional sweeps for amateurs will be 
included; also a $10 gold piece for the greatest number of breaks 
out of the 100 targets; $1 entrance extra; this is also optional. 

Have already enough pledges to assure a good turnout. Open 
to all. 

Hubbell got another win for the rifle and telescope to-day, win- 
ning on a shoot-off with Ball and Clark. 


Events: 12345 Events: 123465 

Targets: 10 “5 25 15 10 Targets: 10 25 25 15 10 
IE Ball, 20......... 61611 8.. C Blandferd, 21... 611 .10 9 
W Clark, 18....... 7161613 3 G Hubbell, 16..... .. BD OE ce se 
A Harris, 14...... DOs oe OE co Fi By Beicnnses oe ar 

No. 5 was from 2lyd. mark. c.G. B 





Millbrook Gun Club. 


Mitisroox, N. Y., Nov. 6.—The grounds of the Millbrook 
Gun Club to-day were the scene of as pretty a fought race for a 
gold medal and a county championship as one could wish to see. 
The race was instigated by Mr. A. Traver, challenging Mr. F. B. 
Stevenson to a match several weeks ago, at which time Mr. 
Stevenson had won the medal and title; and while this was a 
match between these two gentlemen, it was at the same time an 
-open event for any man in the county wishing to compete. Six 
“men competed to-day, and while Traver defeated Stevenson, Mr. 
WW. A. Adriance, of the Poughkeepsie Gun Club, was too much 
‘for “the whole shooting match,” and carried off the honors. As 
will be seen by the scores “Old Reliable” Tallman was on deck 
‘and gave them “a run for their money.” The race was at 100 
targets, in four cvents of 25 each. 


Events: 1334 Events: 1234 

“Targets 25 25 26 26 Targets: 25 25 25 25 
TEBVET cocccvcccce 22 23 26 22-92 G G Stevenson... 23 19 23 21—86 
Perkins ..........-+ 19 24 20 21—84 Tallman ......... 22 22 23 24—91 
Adriance ........ 24 23 24 23-94 F B Stevenson... 21 21 22 21—85 


Imperial Gun Club, 


Catamus, Ia., Nov. 6.—Owing to a light attendance, what was 
to have been a two-days’ tournament of the Imperial Gun Club 
closed to-day. Owing to a hill for a background, the targets were 
hard to locate, and the scores ran low. Lord, Whitney, Budd and 
Adams were present. Budd and Lord shot through to-day’s pro- 
“gramme for targets only. Budd was high, with 201; Shaddow, of 
«Calamus, second, with 189. 








Events 123 465 6 7 8 91011121314 Broke. 
Budd ..cccccccccccce 9 15 12 13 17 14 14 14 18 13 13 12 16 21 201 
Werd ... 8 14 14 1) 15 15 15 11 13 11 12 10 15 22 186 
iinell .... De ee Oe ae Oe Oe Oe OB on on a6 00 xo chs 
SShaddow . 910 1413 1614121215 914 12 18 21 189 
Wiazen 6 13 11 13 16 13 13 12 17 13 11 10 18 22 187 
Hayes 9 10 be ss ae ws ae os jon 
Peggy ....-. . «» «» 13 10 16 122 12 14 18 12 12 11:19 22 
Peterson ...... oh an S6ad bb oe ee i om 
PO) wcccccsecccccescs SUED oa be ce 06 66 See de. we us 

HaAwkKEeEYe. 





Chicago Gun Club, 


Curcaco, Oct. 31.—The closing shoot of the Chicago Gun Club 
took place to-day. 

The conditions were 100 targets, $2 entrance, optional sweep. 
The scores: Parker 75, Dr. Morton 78, Moore 23, Weart 57, 
Bowles Ti, Willard 1, W. Stannard $8, C. P. Richards 74, Myrick 
85, O’Brien 86. 

Mrs. Howard shot at 7% and broke 50. Dr. Burcky shot at 25 
and broke 13. 

The winners of the annual prizes were: First, Lem Willard, 
L. C. Smith Gun; second, W. D. Stannard, Remington gun; third, 
“Oliver O’Brien,” prize valued at $20; fourth, C. P. Zacher, Bristol 
steel rod. 

The ¢lyb wil] hold s special holiday shoot Nov. 26, Thanksgiving 


Franklin (Ohio) Gun Club Tournament. 


Tue fall tournament of the Franklin Gun Club was held on Nov. 
4 and 5. The club’s grounds are very conveniently situated, 
being easily accessible by steam or street railway. The club has a 
very comfortable house, and its grounds are well arranged. ~ 

The attendance on the first day was exceedingly good, consider- 
ing the weather, which was distinctly disagreable, a strong, cold 
wind blowing and a drizzling rain falling. Twenty-four shooters 
faced the traps, fourteen of whom shot the entire programme of 
160 targets, and doing some very good work. R. Trimble was high 
man, with a score of 152, breaking straight in five out of the ten 
events, and iosing but 2 in the last 125 targets shot at. Ahlers 
was second, with 147, and Phil third, with 143. 

Trimble gave an exhibition of shooting with his automatic rifle. 

The second day was cold, raw and disagreeable, with a strong 
wind blowing, and the attendance was very much reduced, only 
thirteen staying to take part in the sport. Of these, eight shot in 
all events, at the same number of targets as on the first day. 

Phil was high gun, with a score of 151, and made a run of 8 
straight breaks, a good record under the poor weather conditions. 
Kirby was second with 146, and straight scores in three of the 
events. Lindermuth, third, with 144; Trimble fourth, with 141. 

In event No. 7 an error was made by the scorer which reduced 
Trimble’s score by 1, and put him second in the general average 
instead of a tie with Phil. One of his targets was mistakenly 
called lost by the referee. He saw his error at once and called 
“dead,” but the scorer had credited Ralph with a big 0, and 
on hearing “dead” called, gave the next shooter credit, and con- 
tinued, one shooter ahead on his squad card, until several shots 
had been fired, before his mix-up was discovered. The error was 
not corrected on the score sheet, but was known to Phil and 
several of the shooters present. 

Mrs. F. R. Evans, wife of Dr. Evans, is an enthusiastic sports- 
woman, and has lately taken up trapshooting. She did not shoot 
in any of the programme events, but at practice broke 10 straight 
standing at l4yds. She also broke 14 out of 16. 

Gambell unfortunately broke his gun, and was obliged to shoot 
a strange one, which had a bad effect on his score. 

The officers of the club are R. C. Wolfe, President; Oscar 
Shafer, Secretary; F. S. Dial, Treasurer. 

Shafer did the office work, and kept everything running smooth- 
ly in that department. Dial looked after the comfort of the 
visitors, and made every one welcome, and attended to all the 
small details, beside which he shot the programme through. 

The club proposed to furnish lunch for the shooters, and did 
so, but not as they had planned, as their cook disappointed them. 
President Wolfe came to the rescue, and did the cooking, finding 
time to shoot in a few events each day. The boys say he’s all 
right, as a cook or a shooter. 

Entrance was at the rate of 10 cents per target. Money divided 
40, 30, 20 and 10. The scores follow: 


Nov. 4, First Day. 













Events: 123 46 678 910 Shot 
Targets: 10 15 20 15 15 15 20 15 15 20 at. Broke 
© BED. cccandcoevenan 9 12 18 15 15 16 19 15 16 20 160 16: 
ID vnennsnesesne -. 915 18 15 13 13 19 13 15 17 160 147 
ee Sasn - 913 18 15 141417 13 1317 160 143 
Lindermuth 10 141813 141218111517 160 142 
Miller - 814 2012 13 15 16 12 1418 160 142 
Gambell -- 913 18 14 13 14 16 14 13 17 160 141 
DEED cencesvosrsescane 8 14 18 13 12 13 19 12 1417 160 140 
in Gil ctschenebeeenasiunt 8 12 19 14 14 13 18 12 13 16 160 138 
OS RE 9 14 17 13 14 15 15 13 14 13 160 137 
J EB Seolaman....ccccccces 8 14 19 14 11 14 16 13 10 18 160 137 
SY pinsnncvscnneerones 5 14 19 15 13 15 18 13 11 14 160 137 
G Steinman........... 7 14 15 12 12 1419 11 1217 160 133 
PD .-scnanseeseenseguebe 71212 9131414 91216 160 117 
SE: nebbbabebastusbeneeen 8i3l1lll $793 6Ril 160 97 
EL Spcnmeutweubbebaked 8111510......2013 110 80 
EOD « cnthacedneesosecner 9 13 15 10 -- 10 910 90 66 
DE ‘a cccvcessusepenes’ Gh. DE ue Be Oo 8 12 11 12 20 85 63 
SD  ccccuséseensnnese eS Oe ae oe .ne oben oe 60 47 
EEE ccsncsonsécndsecen Ob BD Ob ab. Mur We: Oh 12 12 18 60 42 
ET -copsenseeuseesvensn eh 5 Be 20 20 66 b6 14 12 16 50 42 
DE? < winvathvkbsbhubnion D BBs DD ve co cs on 00 os 60 41 
PY - Scnkeneshobunenectl UU we ne 0s 60 00 oe oe 4% 33 
WEES  cecvcecccscderesons 6s 6m 0s ou 00 60 60 68 10 18 35 23 
OD nce cacsaneunesounew be abcO6 eae Daa Se 510 36 16 
*For targets only. 
Nov. 5, Second Day. 
Events: 123 45 678910 Shot 
Targets: 10 15 20 15 15 15 20 15 15 20 at. Broke. 
eee 9 15 20 15 15 14 16 13 16 19 160 161 
i: cieiskeubesssebaath 10 14 18 15 15 12 16 15 14 17 160 86146 
Lindermuth . -- 813 18 12 14 14 17 13 16 20 160 144 
Trimble ..... -- 10 13 19 16 13 13 15 12 13 18 160 141 
Ahlers .... -- 913 17 13 14 13 16 12 1418 160 138 
Gambell 8 14 18 13 14 11 17 13 12 17 160 138 
Miller ... 5 12 17 14 18 14 18 14 13 19 160 138 
Qa $913 °WiWUWUWMU1312 = 160 136 
DL spisandsasvadsonen ie ee Bete co. no we, on 00 dn 60 54 
E. aitpenedcqseunseessud. Sk. deeb ab OS OO 8 71115 70 41 
BED. ccnsncncsenecvenses 9 12 16 13 sale 60 50 
DE ccccduetsbensioebeal a GD on ap se oo 6 00 bo 45 37 
ee ee BP Ee oe. 26. 40 00 30 25 


General averages, 320 targets: Phil 294, Trimble 293, Linder- 
muth 286, Kirby 283, Miller 280, Gambell 279. Bownasa. 


Cincinnati Gun Club, 


THERE was a large attendance at the grounds on Nov. 7, 
twenty-four shooting in the cash prize event. Two sets of traps 
were used, and a number shot for practice while the main event 
was under way. Several visitors were also present as spectators. 
The day was clear and bright at first, but the sky clouded over 
the latter part of the afternoon, making the shooting somewhat 
difficult, and the coolness of the air made the club room a very 
acceptable place when not at the score. 

For the first time in many weeks Phil was at the grounds. 
He stayed only long enough to shoot in the prize event, and 
finish high gun with 47 out of 50. He is going to visit Chan 
Powers, of Decatur, Ill., and the two will take a trip to the 
Kankakee marshes after ducks. 

Barker was second high with 42. He is a very consistent 
shooter and will surely be in the first flight when the series 
closes. His son a boy of twelve years, was with him to-day and 
shot at a few targets. The showing he made indicates that he 
will hit his father’s gait before he is much older. 

John Falk’s son, about fifteen years old, and as fond of out- 
decor sports as his father, was thrown from a horse and his leg 
broken just above the ankle. 

Bob is going after quail soon, and has a nice 20-gauge to use 
for that purpose. To-day he was practicing at targets, using 
Lutie Gambell’s 20-gauge. 

Considerable practice shooting was indulged in. A squad of 
six tried a few from the 23yd. mark. The targets look pretty 
small at that distance, and they do travel fast. As a wind-up a 
few doubles were shot. Shooting at 6 pairs Medico broke 6, 
Norris 5.- At 5 pairs, Herrick 4. At 3 pairs, Frederick 4, Hobart 1. 

The scores of the cash prize shoot, 50 targets, follow: Herman, 
Lyds., 88, Faran, léyds., 88; Bob, léyds., 28; Harig, 16yds., 31; 


Jay Bee, l7yds., 34; Medico, 18yds., 89; Williams, 18yds., 41; 
Barker, 19yds., 42; Maynard, 18yds., 35; Gambell, 19yds., 35; 
Block, 20yds., 30; R. Trimble, 2lyds., 40; Sunderbruch, 19yds., 
40; Captain, 17yds., 28; Merkel, 16yds., 27; Hake, 16yds., 20; Smith, 
l7yds., 32; Phil, 16yds., 47; Hobart, 16yds., 32; H. M. Norris 16yds., 
36; Dolly, 16yds., 18. 


Hamilton (Ohio) Gun Club. 


Tue fall handicap tournament of the Hamilton Gun Club was 
held on Nov. 5 and 6, and was fairly well attended. The club 
has fine grounds a short distance from town. The traction cars 
pass within a couple of minutes’ walk of the entrance. The 
traps are placed on the edge of a large, perfectly level field, and 
the score is laid out with cinder paths and marks from 15 to 
2zyds. There is a perfect sky background, which is unbroken 
except that extreme left-quartering targets show against a large 
tree, and are rather hard to see. There is a comfortable house, and 
the big stove was a favorite piece of furniture on these days. 
Messrs. Cass and Schumaker, of the committee, attended to the 
duties of their position, and looked after the welfare of the club’s 
gvests in a way which left nothing to be desired. The secretary 
of the club, Mr. J. C. Haman, filled the positions of puller, 
scorer and cashier, and five minutes after the close of the last 
event was ready to pay each winner. Everything worked smoothly 
during the two days, and the affair was a decided success. 

The chicken dinner, furnished by the club, was thoroughly 
enjoyed by all, the pumpkin and custard pies, “like mother used 
to make,” being especially commended by Hood Waters and 
Phil, neither of whom care for pie, as they remarked after the 
disappearance of their third or fourth piece. 

The programme called for 175 targets on each day, entrance at 
the rate of 10 cents per target, and money divided 50, 30 and 20 
per cent. in the 15; 40, 30, 20 and 10 in the 20, and 36, 25, 20, 15 
and 10 in the 26-target events. The high average money consisted 
of % cent for every target shot at, and was divided 60, 30 and 20 
per cent. 

The trade was well represented by Messrs. R. Trimble, Hood 
Waters, C. W. Phellis, T. De W. Priddy, Frank See, and M. 
Lindsley. 

The first day was dark and cold, and but thirteen shooters were 
present. The shooting began late in the forenoon, and it was 
found impossible to finish the ten programme events, the last 
two being postponed until the second day. 

Event No. 8 was at 25 targets, open to ladies, residents of 
Ohio, only. The club guaranteed the entrance of one of its 
members, and Mrs. Ayres was on hand to compete. There being 
no other entry, she shot with her husband, defeating him by a 
score of 23 to 22. 

Conrad was high gun for the day with 155; Hood Waters second, 
153; Parker, third, with 148. 

The second day was clear and cool, with a strong wind blowing 
across the traps. The attendance was a little better than on the 
previous day. At 4 o’clock the last shot was fired, and the visitors 
were starting for home. 

Hood Waters was suffering at French Lick from an attack of 
rheumatism in his right hand, and had not fully recovered; in 
consequence he flinched once in a while, and scored misses in- 
stead of hits. 

The squad of experts—Trimble, Waters, Phil and See—broke 97 
out of 100 in event No. 8; not a bad squad score. 

High gun for the day went to Phil, with 169 out of 175; Waters, 
second, with 162; Trimble, third, with 158. High amateur was 
Conrad, with 147. Waters won high average for the two days, 
with 315; Conrad, second, 302; Parker, third, 284. 

The scores follow, all of the first day’s events being given to- 
gether: 





Nov. 5, First Day. 












Events: 123 465 6791011 Shot 
Targets: 10 15 20 15 20 16 2016 2025 =at. Broke. 
MED. naxtinecsoasonséces 91217 13 171319131822 176 
Conrad . - 9111813181116162024 175 155 
Parker .. se - 8 9171219121811172% 1% 148 
Stickles ........ - 8131513161020 81221 17% 136 
E Stienman - 8131610181118101217 17% 133 
ink . 81013 818161713.... 130 102 
Shumaker ov SEBS Ss... 69 
ED ecsencecesscocce -- 10171416 8 ee 85 «4 
Tn ‘gienebtpecsecepeneses 6,0 Ue Te Reser 68 
» on. so UE oo WEEE os 65 62 
i op 2s ae o¢ OOD 45 44 
- 12101110.... 70 43 
oo Bes oe 60 a 
<< 2 Pe 35 i 
oo 00 ce co BD ce 20 8 
Nov. 6, Second Day. 
Events: 123 46 67 8 910 Shot 
Targets: 10 15 20 16 20 15 20251520 8 at. Broke. 
BE ccccccccvccsosccescoce 10 15 20 14 20 13 19 24 14 20 1 169 
MEL. sxtcwereesoscosnt 9151612171418 251319 17% 168 
BMEEED  cnoncetaccsscsnces 9141815171518 231419 17% 162 
D pasicndensssbeancestese 913 18 11161418 251618 175 
TE csnsnocieiuneteben 9131712171517191216 1% 147 
ENED § ecceesttocesvcsts 9101412181119 201216 17% 141 
DEL sppanecemeeneconeness 9112011141114181118 1% 137 
BS siccscesvsscouveves 812181417121416 916 17% 136 
ERNE wecesccncseccns 811141015111718 918 1% 131 
ED ceavemevevessduenese 711151316..14....17 120 93 
EE <.cesscsunseee on 0 b> ah 15 13 20 10 15 95 73 
ee 8 14 16 11 17 95 66 
DE. cipapepatenceeees ob'se a0 06 $5 7111411 15 95 68 
SRMMEEL . 0000s 000<cenesen EN ve. bs 60 nb. 00. 50.00 45 30 
Biss ATES ncccccccccccce ov ce 00 ce vo GS. OR 50 27 
Two-day general averages, 350 targets: Waters 315, Conrad 302, 
Bownasa. 


Parker 284, Stickles 277, Stienman 264. 


National Gun Civb, 


Frencs Lick, Ind., Oct. 21—At a meeting of the Advisory 
Board of the National Gun Club, held at French Lick, Ind., it was 
decided to extend the charter membership period of the club for 
another year, it will close Dec. 31, 1904. All of the present of- 
ficers of the club are requested to continue in their positions. 

At the close of our first tournament, I desire, personally, and 
as President of the National Gun Club, to extend to Mrs. F. M. 
Holloway, Secretary and Treasurer, the most hearty and sincere 
thanks for the wonderful effort she has made in behalf of the 
Club. Her zeal and industry have been untiring, and any success 
that may come ro us is largely due to the work she has done. 

J. M. Litty, Pres. N. G. C. 


New York Athletic Ciub. 


Nov. 3.—The main event of the shoot of the New York Athletic 
Club, held to-day on the club grounds, Travers Island, was a han- 
dicap at 100 targets, for the Vilmar cup. The scores were as 
follows: F. C. Perkins (20) 85, G. E. Greiff (2) 83, W. J. Elias (40) 
97, Kitmer (40) 77, F. Fullgraff (45) 100, H. Zittel (45) 74; Lori- 
mer, a guest, broke 66. 

In an event at 25 targets the scores were: Elias 14, Greiff 17, 
Lorimer 18, Kitner 10, Perkins 11. 





- 





Nov. 14, 1903.] 


FOREST AND STREAM. 





Annapolis—Analostan Team Contests.' 


Wasuincton, D. C., Nov. 7.—The Annapolis, Md., Gun Club 
and the Analostat Gun Club, of Washington, D. C., have con- 
eluded their match shoots for this year. The agreement between 
the clubs was for three matches, best two out of three, ten men 
te each team, and 50 targets per man in each contest, the losing 
team to present the winner with a handsome silver loving cup. 
The first and third contests were held on the grounds of the 
Annapolis club, and if there are better grounds in this country 
the writer has not seen them. They are located across a branch of 
the Severn River, a short distance from Annapolis, on high, 
sandy ground, which is part of a shady, well appointed picnic 
ground. The Sergeant system of traps is used, and each shooter 
occupies a separate stand, made of brick, six or eight inches high 
and about four feet square. This is an excellent idea, as it pre- 
vents crowding when a “change” is called. The scorer’s stand is 
high and fashioned much like a judge’s stand on a race-course, 
and is provided with a blackboard in sight of all. The trap-puller 
also has a raised stand, and it is impossible to crowd him. The 
cashier’s stand is enclosed, and near it is the pump, which is also 
covered, and under the same roof wash basins and towels are 
provided. Great big, comfortable benches are scattered all about 
under the trees, and near the shooter’s stand is a large dancing 
pavilion, in which the shooters can take refuge in case of stormy 
weather. 

The Annapolis boys are past masters in the art of entertaining, 
and our club is under many obligations to them for the many 
courtesies shown. On our last visit over there the boys treated 
us to steamed oysters, fresh oysters, fat sandwiches, drinkables 
ad lib., including “Sparetta,” a wonderful tonic for the nerves, a 
sure cure for the blues, and the best ever for a shad-bellied dys- 
peptic. It is compounded by one of the shooters, the good-looking 
and affable Dr. Smith, of the Annapolis club, and what it would 
do for a man if the directions were followed is impossible to 
prognosticate. 

The targets in all of the matches were thrown very swift, none 
of them less than 55yds. and most of them appeared to go 65yds. 
The angles were unknown, and so well did the trappers do their 
work that it was impossible for the shooter to guess the flight. 

Our club won the first match by 7 birds. The second contest 
resulted in a tie, each club scoring 365 birds. It will be noted 
that the scores in this match were very low. The poor work may 
be attributed to the manner in which the birds were thrown—they 
were very low and extremely swift; and also to the weather, which 
was exceedingly warm. The sweat simply poured, and it was im- 
possible to shoot in form. The boys who used glasses were 
badly handicapped. 

The clubs flipped a coin to settle where the tie should be shot 
off, and Annapolis won. Our club journeyed over there, and in 
the last match were beaten 8 birds. Each club has therefore 
won one match, and the deciding shoot will not be held until 
next spring. When the tie had been shot off it was discovered 
that after shooting at 3,000 targets there was only one target dif- 
ference between the teams. This is considered as remarkable. 

The members of both teams are strictly amateurs, amd attend 
few tournaments; but we think the records made by the members 
are quite creditable, and especialiy so in the last match, the 
twenty men averaging over 80 per cent. 

The matches have been so pleasant and agreeable that it is 
likely that they will be continued next year and be a feature of the 
shooting in this vicinity. 

Following are the scores of the three matches: 


First Match, 
Annapolis Club. 
WOU  ascdcccsnsnsce ieinedeseseenee 1111001111122011111110101—20 
1011111111101111111110111—22—42 
GO: sacdovinvdsacesbesssauseaeten 111111111011v110011111011—20 
1411111111111111111110011—-23—43 
RI saccvedensss ecccceccoceveses 0011101111011010110111111—18 
0111111111111111000011011—19—37 
BED cnccrvespesncsedivencesed 0111110111000101011110111—17 
1111001110111011111100110—18—35 
Tmmeeteds. oc cssccccvccses sneer 0111111011111111011111011—21 
0111111110110111111110111—21—42 
OED cer nkccdedccancccesacieante 0100111111011111111110101—19 
1101111101110100101011011—17—36 
BD, WRG cccccesccsccceccsccscesd 0011101111111111110011101—19 
1011111011101111101111111—21—40 
TIGR 6iskenncce ness siccseceses 1111010111011110011111111—20 
0100101101010111100111111—16—36 
Schwallenberg ............ssceeee 1111111110100110111111111—21 
1110101111101011111111001—19—40 
GION. 5 ccc icinneccccasdanncond 0010000111111111110110011—16 
1101101111011110110011111—19—35—386 
Analostan Club. 
Gam Wise ccccecsvcscccecccooccsd 0111111111001110111111111—21 
1111111111100110011101100—18—39 
BORIS ccecccccccscpecccssceccene 1111111011111111111111110—23 
1111111111011101111011111—22—45 
ae caksctce genous Snkeccsasaueel 0100111010011110111101111—17 
1101111101011111110111110—20—37 
THOGAM cccccccccccccccccccccccces 1011110111111001111011101—19 
1110111111111110111011011—21—40 
C S Wileom....ccccccccccccccccces 1111111110111101111111111—23 
1101000101111111111101111—19—42 
Burridge ..... gcdsosocasecsoesess 1111111110111111111111111—24 
0011010111111111111101111—20—44 
PRI o vciiieccsacccsccscccse 1111111110110101111111011—21 
0011111011000111111111111—19—40 
Kennedy ........ Sebancusicosianall 1001010001011101011011110—14 
1001101110101111111001010—16—30 
GORMAN Soc oct cctccccesisccoaced 0111111011101100111100111—18 
0111001111111110111111110— 
Gee: vans cccodcoconevcescesoccsns 1011100011111111110101111—19 
1101001001101111111111111— 
Second Match, 
Annapolis Club. 
Rien. apdctnvteisaeseneee 111111101110101010111100118 
1111111011010100111111110—19—37 
I os cocctasvenisnarbeses «+» +-1100100110010101011101111—15 
0101110111011101111000110—16—81 
Sohwatlemberg .2.0.ccccscccscvecs 1000001101111101100100010—12 
0111011111111111101111111—22—34 
DINNE” oc sucess dcncdesenneebel 1101101111001101110001101—16 
1101011111011111101101011—19—35 
PE, vi ncccaseccsecavcccacecen 110111011101011 — 
1111011111011111001111111—21. 
TERRE Foc ccdinceciossnceecvncdl ee os 
1111110111111111011001—19—38 
eI oc cidcociocsocancs+cest LOOLLTITI100LTL111101100—28 
1001111100111111110111111—20—38 
WM cccccosdevcdancaneccéseven 0110110010110110010000111—13 
1110110111011111111001001—18—31 
MOE conccnscoqbuctecseecsansecen 1111101111010111011111110—; 
0111111110011111011111111—21—41 
GENES crecocccccccrcccccssccccoes 0011111101110111111111111—21 
1111000011101111111010111—18—39—365 
Analostan Club. 
"Wagner oncccsresrrcncensevcscoes 11 11111111111111—25 
000110110111—19—44 
"Taylor oo. ceee eer eceeeenereeee +e + + OOMMO1I0IOIIINIONIIII—19 
1101111010110111111111111—21—40 
Geo Wise .......-5eeeeeeeee+>e+-OLLOOLIINIOINII1001111101—18 
00000011 1011011111011—16—34 
*McKelden ........+- eoeeeees eee eL11100011100110111101010—16 
1001001010011110111101001—14—30 


Wi peereceenseecesceseseeses eMOLL100100111110011011110—16 
~~ 1015401408110113300111001-17—$3 


889 





Hunter .......ceceeeeeeceee eee e+ -L011001111011100110011000—14 
0010111111011110110111111—19—33 
DOPEOS. oc ccssstevecsousd ircaSeaen 1111011111110101100111111—20 
. 0001110111111011111011111—19—39 
Mattingly ........ sicashahueneatnd 1011011011101111111011111—20 
1011101100101111010110101—16—36 
Ms < uadtccalawasedevesss eaten 0101401111110111101111001—18 
1110100110110111011011011—17—35 
Rie vatecccospnsaceaneren 1011111111111101111111011—22 
0101111011111111011011011—19—41—365 
Third Match, 
Annapolis Club. j 
NAIR: 6 vi ncnccddcnvadecseas 0110111111111110111111111—22 
104111.1111111111111011100—22—44 
Rocks sip ncdctascenecoaunad 1011111111110101111111111—22 
1011111110111111101111111—22—44 
IND caccvdvaxkcassexcsaneaats 1111001111111110111001010—18 
1111111111011111111110111—23—41 
EMO vccdadcacecsaccccecscesceued 0101111 111111111111011111—23 
1111111111111101110111110—22—45 
MID cocweantecnnvqcosse ssetased 1101111110111010111111111—21 
1111110111011111000110110—18—39 
SE wv caccdancecsceveusnsvoeeunn 1111111001111101101111110—19 
0011110111111111111100111—20—39 
Ns Jicicuscvsrasteewcuewaeinl 0110111111111111111111111—23 
1111111101111110111110111—22—45 
OY sce xncccsevicienakieceuataee 1100110111011110100111111—18 
1111001011111111011101001—18—36 
Mc cuogndceuccaccoeesseuneaean 1110111111111101111111011—22 
1111111111111101111111101—23—45 
Schwallenberg ........s.eese+e0 1100011111111111111100110—19 
1111111111111110000000110—19—38—414 
Analostan Club. 
DE acne desdevccetancvedunes 1111110111011010111111010—19 
1111111011001111110100110—18—37 
gGBETISON ...cccccccccccccccccceocs 1011010011110111011111010—17 
1001110111111011111111010—19—36 
Stubemer 2... cccccccccccccccccecs 1111110111110111111011111—22 
1111101111011111111110111—22—44 
GOR cccccccvccrccscccccsseess 1011111111111010111111111—22 
1111011111111111111011011—22—-44 
CRE cesccrcccccncesseucsevcendd 1001011011101110110111111—18 
1110101111111101111111111—22—40 
Ci iia cine cas vccciadecnvees 1110101101111111101000011—17 
° 1101111110110111111111110—21—38 
Patrola 1111111111111111011101101—22 


0111111111011111101110110—20—42 
0111101011110111111011111—20 
1111011011111101111011010—19—39 
1111011110110111111011111—21 
1110111111101111011010111—20—41 
1111110111111111101111111—23 
1111010110111111111111111—22—45—406 
W. H. Hunter, Sec’y. 





Nally 








Poughkeepsie Gun Club. 
N. Y., Oct. 


POUGHKEEPSIE, 
trophy, donated by Mr. A. 
club—was shot for, the first time, to-day, under a new and im- 
proved system of handicapping. The race resulted in a tie between 
Smith and Claymark. The tie, owing to darkness, was not shot 
off, it being decided to hold the shoot-off over until next week. 

The system of handicapping that is now being used is going to 


29.—The Traver cup—a beautiful 
Traver, the popular captain of this 


make this cup a “lively race,” and it will be a long time before any 
one man will win it six times, which he must do to establish own- 
ership. That the handicapping is well done a glance at the scores 
in event No. 6 will prove. 

The committee having charge of arrangements for our New 
Year’s Day shoot will soon be able to give full particulars of what 
we expect will be the greatest shoot ever held along the Hudson. 

Wicker shot along. 








Events: 1.23 8 4 6:¢€ 4 

Targets: 10 10 l& 10 15 2 . 
Traver, 1 's8azt.a B 
Wicker ¢¢3.=.- Be 3 
Hans .. 8 9. BS cc se oe 
Borst, 4 .... foe eee 
Marshall, 5 $sn7t.B 
Du Bois, 3. 62 9 WP 19 
Adriance, 2 9 13 10 14 23 
Smith, 5 ie oa 81323 9 
Claymark, 6 ll 23 7 
Winans, ‘ 24 
*Marshall . 18 


Nov. 5.—Notwithstanding that there were two cups to be shot 
for to-day, the attendance was very slim, but six men at the score. 

The club cup, in event No. 4, was shot for under the old 
handicap system, and was won by H. W. Marshall. Event No. 5, 
for the Traver cup, was won by H. E. Winans, under the new 
handicap system. The shooting to-day was not up to the standard 
generally set by those present, high wind and bad light being 
responsible for the low scores. 

Quite a number of the boys will attend the shoot at Ossining 
on the 18th inst., at which time our team will again try to lift 
the cup that Ossining won from us, and barring our usual run of 
hard luck, we expect to give the Ossining men “the race of their 








life.” 
Events: 123 4 Events 234 
Targets: 10 10 10 25 Targets: 10 10 25 
Claymark, 2... eS ee Oy ee 4214 
Smith ..... 6 8 715 Marshall, ae ae 
Traver 10. 21 Winans, 2. . 19 
Scott .. ht, Biss WUMIAD « ooaecercicecs ee 
Event No. 5, Traver cup: 
Hdcp. wan Hd 
Hans ..... oo. T — 
Ga .ccccccce <n o Claymark . me = 
Marshall .......-+++++- 7 22 Winans ...... : ; 2 
*Re-entry. Suamtwen. 





Boone Gun Club, 


Boone, Ia., Nov. 4.—Eighteen shooters took part in the Boone 
Gun Club’s one-day tournament. The weather was warm and 
pleasant, but the scores ran low, owing to badly thrown targets. 

The club added no money, but gave $5 for high amateur 
average, and $3 for low average. Hoon, of Jewell, won high 
average, and Crony, of Boone, won low average. The club has 
fine grounds in the North Side Driving Park, and has just com- 
pleted a nice little club house. F. C. Whitney had charge of the 
office. Budd was the only expert present, and shot through the 
programme for targets only,'tying Hoon for high average. 


Events: 123 46 6 7 8 9101112 Broke. 
PP  JOMRGIR Sc cccccciccces 12 913 1312141514 20121318 166 
NL. sccncetveusvnsens 13 10 16 11 14 15 14 14 13 - ll .” 165 
ee ne 81012......141317. ‘ ove 
| eae a aa 
RE wtnecdndddrscctboonnn 12 13 16 12 13 18 is 16 7 131318 73 
NN 1410 1612. ain 
BR vnvasdesessccseneces ; 12 11 19 11 12 i8 iB is ii 131215 © 167 
Cl 4 1219131416 8..13. ae 

71 2134 6 816 iz” ‘314 «i 
0 





1117141316141 17 168 





ccccccccccccocccece 12 13 11118131417111517 167 
GhSdedsesocesee coee 11 1417 141316 121319121517 173 
seccccscceose 14 $17 13 11 15 % c= eedheresond 163 

coccccccccccccecece 9121712 9. 
cocccvce 3217 & 18 13 10 12 if id 18 6 158 


one: ;. 
Ha 


COCO e eee eee e eee FF FF OH FH OF HF Oe Oe Oe 


IN NEW JERSEY. 


Franklin Gun Club, 


Franklin Furnace, N. J., Oct. 31—At the club shoot to-day, 
shooting at 30 targets, F. Southerd broke 23, John Williams 22, A. 
Wright 21, Frank Kishpaugh 20. Henry Pope broke 7 out off 
11; Will Pope, 4 out of 12; Goldsmith, 3 out of 15; A. Wright, 1 
out of 10. 


Pattenburg Gun Club, 


Pattenburg, N. J., Oct. 31.—The scores of the regular monthly 
medal shoot are appended. Our new man, who has never shot 
before, made a score which speaks for itself. We think he will 
be a medal carrier in time. 





Stamets won the gold medal. Hol- 
brook the silver. 
DP cad icctacccsicedecdidcedeanscate 1101011011111111111111011—21 
A E Holbrook 1101111111111111111111111—24 
H Milburn 1000110101011111101110111—17 
N Stamets 1111111110101101101110111—20 
C W Bonnell 1111101111000811111111011—20 
A Helman . -t yL0011101111010101111111—17 
R Stamets 1111.141111110111111111111—24 
er ED a reeUb den Kecacwdscas 0000000000000010000000100— 2 
M Demmig 0000110101011000010110101—11 
Ed Barker 0001001110101001101110111—14 

Shoot-off: 

A EB Holbedoks....ccescccesccs TOA BR Stamnete ccc cccecccsesesces 11—2 


C. W. Bonnett, Sec’y. 


Bound Brook Gun Club. 


Bound Brook, N. J., Nov. 2.—Appended please find scores of the 
Bound Brook Gun Club. These scores were made at their last 
regular shoot, held Oct, 31: 





Events: $2232 2 6 @ 3 4 

Targets: 10 15 10 10 10 10 10 6 
Dr J H V Bache 5 8 7 8 8 8 6 4 
De J B Pardoe.....ccccce 7M 688 S$ 8 
S Brew sccccicvere cc" 7 en OD ee, 
ry i eee S ga ee oe 
RE OO Su GB uo BE SE es 
, eo reer S @ 4 2 us se be tas 
Be © Fain cdckcncascuccedsecvescsee « 6 ‘es ce co ee to oe 


Seaman Brampton, Sec’y. 





ON LONG ISLAND. 


Brooklyn Gun Club, 


Brooklyn, L. I., Nov. 3—The scores made at the shoot of the 
Brooklyn Gun Club are appended. Glover was easily high man 
in the total of the afternoon’s shooting: 





Events: 12345678 910NW 

Targets: 10 15 15 16 10 16 10 10 10 16 15 20 
Welles ....... » se ce See WD © cc oc <4 <0 
WE antddaconsuncnnan 1013 613 6 81010.. 6 
WIRE or cccanaccoucss 1112 611 9 9..101214 
Capt Borland 8 8 912 6 8 610..18 
POE avccccsenccncesdotcasacdsene WE SU S Sic cc ce.ec 
WE onde cccadeswenedcaned 1414101510 910.. .. 18 
Marshall we en ee co © an ce 06 ae 00 
WEEE. ccccececcccccessocce 5 oe ce @ FT ca cs <6 
CI, city ccvccunecascces 8B 2. oe © btn ae 46. 0m 
Osterhout we we Odd eu 40. date ee ad 





No. 5 was at 5 pairs. 


Brooklyn, L. I.—Five of John Wright’s ballistic students gath- 
ered cn his range, at Kaiser s Farm, on the One-Mile Road, last 
Saturday, with results as follows: 


Events: 





: 4667 

Targets: 06 B 6B 10 
Welles ..... 8 ll ..13 9 
ee . 8122220 8 
Klepects, Sr. 71419 13 «9 
PEO EE inccuscdannus enevedsacdecasescae 613 61 1310 6 
GIGI dvsececsexcundiens uawadasdadhdoaa «wee BEB u's F 


Crescent Athletic Club. 


Bay Ridge, L. I.—The first contest for the November cup, at 
the shoot of the Crescent Athletic Club, occurred Nov. 7. 
Henry C. Werleman and H. S. Vandeveer tied on 24. In the: 
shoot for the Sykes two-man team cup Messrs. Marshall andi 
Scuthworth broke 33. Mr. E. H. Lott scored the first win on the 
Palmer trophy. The scores: 

November cup, 25 targets, handicap: H. C. Werleman 2, H. B. 
Vandeveer 24, Dr. Keyes 21, L. C. Hopkins 20, O.°C. Grinnell, Jr., 
20, J. H. Jack 20, H. L. Meyer 20, W. W. Marshall 19, Capt. 
Money 18, George W. Meeker 16, A. G. Southworth 15, W. H. 
Talcott 13, C H. Chapman 12, 

Trophy, 15 targets, handicap: Hopkins 15, Marshall 14, Raynor 
14, Meyer 13, Grinnell 11, Werleman 1, Money 11, Southworth i, 
Meeker 10, Vanderveer 10, Jack 7. 

Sykes trophy, team match, 26 targets, handicap: 

Team No, 1—Marshall 18, Southworth 15; total 33. 

Team No. 2—Meeker 16, Grinnell 16; total 32. 

Team No. 3—Vanderveer 23, E. H. Lott 23; total 46. 

Team No. 4—Money 19, Hopkins 22; total 41. 

Palmer trophy, 25 targets, handicap: E. H. Lott 22, Southworth 
21 Grinnell 18, Vanderveer 17, Money 17, Meeker 15, Raynor 15, 
Meyer 15, Hopkins 14,Jack 14, Chapman 14, Marshall 13, Talcott 6. 





Decatur Tournament. 


Decatur, IIl., Nov. 3.—The shoot held here to-day under the 
management of Rupert and Standish was a great success. There 


was such a goodly number of shooters that the targets gave out 
and the shoot was stopped with the 160th round. It seems strange 
that a town of the size of Decatur should be shy on targets. 

Ed. Miller made high score, and it was a good one, 144. Rupert 
came second with 142. John Boa was Mr. Bronough. J. L. Head 
and Leslie Standish were the trade representatives. 

Events: 1 


The scores: 





23 45 678 910 Shot 
Targets: » 15 15 20 "i 1515201515 at. Broke. 
13 191015 14191314 i650 39 
1419101314171414 150 138 
1318101513 201514 160 142 
1317 91515181415 150 140 
! 1515 81113141512 150 128: 
POE oc seescciscscese 7 12 13 19 10 1413 20.... ‘ce en 
MOORE: caccrccccecseece 8131019101513171515 150 136. 
CS ear 10 15 14171012 14181413 160 187; 
SE EE Sacdenccudceuce 10 1415 19101514191315 150 144; 
ER MO cicieavesdeuce SPIE Se Oe Oe he nc ce. cea | hes 
UU, nicecampiadsaswousecs Dy Se ee ee OO da: ne <ee, |. tbe + Halle 
So ae atten - 7111618 914121916.. ... dam 
E Wee Geeein ss cccscece 6121516 91515191414 150 136: 
EB Vm Gandy.is.ccccccee 9121011 914141911 9 160 123: 
Funk 912141814...  ... ‘ue 
W_E Kellar 914121512.. joe. Lipo 
F Keister 7uU4U17W2.. eos éom 
Gleason oe eee eos dé 
Martin . Sa de: enka ooe eve 
Williams dee le eh: tancasee.. be eee 
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National Gun Club. 


Tue first tournament of the National Gun Club was held at 
¥rench Lick Springs, Ind., Oct. 27 to 31. It was the intention of 
the managers to make this a grand national affair, and to that 
end a very elaborate programme was printed and distributed, 
which was so liberal in added money and prizes as to be suffi- 
cient to draw a large attendance. For some reason, however, it 
failed, as twenty shooters were the most that shot on any day 
through the programme. Thirteen shot on the last day, and eight 
of these were traveling men. 

The location is good. While Indianapolis might be better, 
still the Springs has hotel accommodations second to none, is 
situated on the Monon R. R., eighty miles from Louisville, about 
half way between St. Louis and Cincinnati, 279 miles from 
Chicago, and 120 miles south from Indianapolis. This, with ex- 
cursion rates good for three months, should have drawn the 
shooters, especially as the president of the hotel had donated $500 
for prizes. 

The last four tournaments, viz.: West Baden, Paducah, St. 
Louis and this onc, have all been very poorly attended, none of 
them having over thirty, and one of them fifteen. There were 
good inducements at all of them. Then what is the trouble? 
It would seem that it was too late in the season. Shooters en- 
gaged in business are getting ready for their annual hunt. 

There has been an unusual number of tournaments this year. 
Indiana has tried to outdo Iowa in the amount of trapshooting, 
and the shooters have put in all the time they can afford to for 
this year. 

The weather was simply the most perfect kind. The sun 
shone brightly; scarcely any wind; frosty mornings, warm days; 
everybody was glad to be out of doors, and a good audience 
witnessed the sport; but it was disappointed with the scores made. 
True, Elliott, Phellis, Hughes and Trimble lost but 15 for the 
day, but some of their shooting was away below the average they 
are capable of making. 

The shooters were handicapped slightly, as the best were at 
19 and others at 18yds. Then when it came to the championship 
race, which was carried through the three days, all standing at 
l6yds., the shooting improved. Hughes made the first 80 straight 
and lost one in the last string, closing with 98. Trimble lost one 
out of his first 80, and then had trouble with one in the last 
string and closed with 98. His score was tied by Le Compte also. 
The reader will look at the scores in the last event the first day, 
and the last two on the second and third days, and there he will 
find the various scores made for the championship cup. 

John M. Lilly, the well-known trapshooting enthusiast of 
Indianapolis, is at the head of this club, as he conceived the 
idea of uniting in one large society the lovers of trapshooting 
throughout this country. There is a fraternal feeling connected 
with this sport not found in any other, hence it seemed a neces- 
sity to form a national club. 

Mr. Lilly returned from his trip abroad so as to reach this place 
in time to prepare for the shoot. He was assisted by the hotel 
management, and large grounds were furnished, though they were 
not of the best for target shooting. The surface was quite broken, 
and targets were thrown from the point of a hill. There seemed 
to be a current that caused them to dip rather frequently. But 
the worst thing was the background, which was a solid hillside, 
covered with trees, the varied hues of their leaves being so 
deceptive as to cause all to miss sharp quartering targets. 

John Lilly was general manager and rustler, and a good one he 
is. He had the assistance in the office of Mr. Allen, the secre- 
tary of the Indianapolis club, and also a good one he is. Then 
he had two good scorers and referees, one of them being Arthur 
Gambel, of Cincinnati. The arrangements of tents, blackboards 
and good supply of loaded shells, were all that could be 
desired. 

The target shooting ran three days, with ten 20-target events, 
or 600 in all. John Boa got a lead the first day, but he fell off 
some the second day and the others improved, so that Elliott, 
Hughes and Phellis came forward. 

The best shots were moved up from the 20 to 19yd. line on the 
second day, which was an error in part of the committee, and 
they remained there for the third day. Hughes, by his good 
score of 99 from the l6yd. mark, won the high average with 546 
out of 600, while Elliott and Boa were only one behind. Trimble 
was next with 541; then Le Compte 540, Phellis 531, Heer 517, 
Voris 513, Clark 511, Rike 509, Marshall 504, Waters 504, Hen- 
derson 489. 

All the boys have excuses. Some drank too much water; 
others not enough. One had a gun good for 16, not good enough 
for 19. One did not have long shells; others never shot so 
poorly, etc. 

Rolla Heikes was missed. He is at home very sick. The 
boys were in communication with him daily by telephone, and 
were pleased to learn of improvement in his condition. 

Mr. Tom Taggart was aware that the boys would like some 
pigeon shooting, so on the second day a 15-bird sweep was ar- 
ranged. Then on the third day, John Hill arrived with his spar- 
rows, and the afternoon was taken up with three sparrow events. 
Some fine scores were made, Tom Marshall going 40 straight, 
and others losing but one. The conditions for sparrow shooting 
were hard—a dark day, bad ground, dead grass and weeds just 
the color of a sparrow, and the far-away background, so bad as 
io hide the little “beggars.” 

The complete scores for the three days’ target shooting follow 
here, and the live-bird and sparrow matches: 













Oct. 27, First Day. 
Events* 123 46 678 910 Shot Per 
Targets: 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 = at. Broke. Cent. 
Heer, 20......... ..-18 171417171616161218 200 161 8% 
Waters, 19.... - 181719 16181316171417 200 164 8&8 
Elliott, 20..... .. 1618 1819161817171619 200 174 8s 
Hughes, 20... - 17 2017 14171917191720 200 177 88% 
Boa, 19 .... . 2018 201818 1714191919 200 182 9 
Head, 19 -17171715161716171517 200 165 82% 
Hensler, 19 19 1717 16 141917121720 200 168 79 
Marshall, 19 18 151913 161415181416 200 157 78% 
Phellis, 19 . 16 18 1617181818151719 200 172 & 
Trimble, 19. 19 15 19 19 15 1817181620 ° 200 17% 8s 
Rike, 18.. 18 15 14 15 16 17 16 13 17 19 200 159 7% 
Voris, 18 . 15 1418 16191617141914 200 162 §&1 
Clark, .18 .. - 16181415 171714181616 200 161 80% 
Tripp, 18..... oy 20 SL BP ae 8 on 00 0s 20 120 es i. 
Henderson, 18 - 181818 17131415151416 200 168 79 
Nash, 18 . -. 13111816161814181717 200 68 79 
Cooper, 16 .. -- 0171416161917151517 20 166 8 
Ahlers, 17 ... -- 1818 181718 2015191819 200 18:0 © 
McKay, 17..... -. 13131616 151614161316 200 147 73% 
Le Compte, 19...... 18 16 1918 191817171519 200 1% 8s 
Hasbeen, 17 ...... 16131317171814161117 20 iMbl %H% 
Pluto, 17 sashes Sas Whine bo be eu we BD ae oe: “ees ee 
Sem, Th.ncccccese . ae aD BD ws 00 ew os 
MmOOM, . BB. .concccs 00 a0 06 00 vo te OEE BB 20 to) ee ee 
qnes, 16 ........ ik te i ni ns bp ea SDE 2D co aoe ae es 
tington, 17..... 2014 .. 2. Wh ve oe oe oe oe Bnew we 


Oct, 28, Second Day. 


Events: 














23 45 6 78 910 Shot 

Targets: 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 at. - Broke. 
Elliott, 19 20 18 16 17 2018 2018 20 200 185 
Waters, 18 18 1717171718171718 200 172 
OE, ED ttn van siiaid +eeee 1818 15 16 18 201818 2017 200 181 
Hughes, 19 18 181916191818 2020 200 18 

Ds: SP on abdooeus dcoecens 619171617 2017181820 200 178 
RL Dickwsssbasceceee 17 18 141419171718 2019 200 179 
Le Compte, 18........0++ 17 18 15 18 20171917 2019 200 181 
Marshall, 18......s.ss0s00 16 16 16 171917191918 20 200 177 
Phellis, 18 ...... oneal 16 18 19 16 1918 202019 20 200 185 
Hensler, 18.... .. 18 17 18 17 18 18 17 18 19 18 200 «=«180 
Kike, 17 .... - 1918 1619191616141819 200 175 
Clark, 17 . - 171818161217 20201918 200 179 
Ablers, 1 - 1916 2015 191819181718 200 180 
Voris, 17 .. -. 17 13 16 16 19 19 18 1417 18 200 169 
Cooper, 16 - 17 16 16 17 17 16 18 16 16 .. 180 158 
Stipp, 17 .... Pita ae eee 
Sherwood, 17 - 171918 16141914161718 200 170 
Henderson, 16 18 14 19 14 18 18 12 18 17 200 167 
Nash, 16 ... -- 181417151816 15...... 140 eee 
SO Se. Kav bvncdnistes ce er MOles 0d. 04 16 20 wee 

Oct, 29, Third Day. 

Events: 12345 678 910 Shot 

Targets: 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 20 202 39s at. Broke. 
Elliott, 19 16 18 18 19 19 20 18 19 19 20 200 186 
Waters, 18 15 17 16 18 17 18 15 19 19 16 200 170 
Heer, 19 .. 16 18 17 18 17 19 17 17 19 20 20 178 
Hughes, 19 . 20 17 18 17 18 20 18 18 20 19 200 186 
CD ‘sincere 19 18 18 20 19 19 18 18 18 18 200 185 
Trimble, 18 ....... -- 19 19 18 20 19 2 18 15 20 19 200 187 
Le Compte, 18.... -. 18 18 20 18 18 17 15 20 20 20 200 134 
Marshall, 18 ...... -- 1817 16 13 16 16 19 18 19 19 200 170 
DE. BD sovepsscuse .. 19 20 16 19 18 20 18 16 17 19 200 182 
WGN EE -citwecseunne --» 18 18 18 17 19 18 19 19 19 19 200 184 
i. Un cvenbiaenpen --» 17 18 19 18 16 17 16 20 18:17 200 176 
Henderson, 16 ........00¢ 161718 19181414151819 200 167 
SE ED cucveccecsueee 1218161517 181516 .. .. 100 126 
- ) W171717W1315...... 140 112 
GE ES Setecevsoncvescs 18 16 17 18 19 16 19 18 15 18 200 173 


Averages for three days, 600 targets: Hughes 646, Elliott 545, 
Boa 545, Trimble 541, Le Compte 540, Phellis 531, Heer 517, Voris 
513, Clark 511, Rike 608, Marshall 504, Waters 504, Henderson 489. 

Fifteen live birds, $10 entrance, three moneys: Clark 14, Voris 
15, Heer 15, Snops 13, Waters 12, Lilly 11, Boa 15, Le Compte 13, 
Rike 14, Ahlers 12, Henderson 14. 

Twenty sparrows, $6 entrance, four moneys: Clark 16, Voris 18, 
Stillwell 16, Henderson 14, Rike 17, Boa 19, Snyder 19, Heer 20, 
Le Compte 17, Nash 18, Marshall 20, Phellis 20, Hughes 20, Elliott 
19. 

Event No. 2, 20 sparrows, $6 entrance: Clark withdrew, Voris 
18, Stillwell 18, Henderson 20, Rike 16, Boa 17, Marshall 20, 
Hughes 18, Heer 19, Phil 19, Snyder 20, Elliott 18. 

Event No. 3, 20 sparrows, $6 entrance: Elliott withdrew, 
Marshall 20, Phellis 20, Voris 20, Boa 16, Stillwell 17, Heer 19. 


O.t. 30, Fourth Day. 


Championship race, 100 sparrows, shot in five 20-bird races, with 
$6 entrance, and money divided Rose system. The high score 
to win a $50 cup. 

The sun shone brightly, and the sparrows were lively, erratic 
and just as deceptive as they possibly could be. .In the first 
event Heer went straight. Voris got 19, Phellis and Waters got 18. 
Voris made two more 19s, Phellis one, and Washburn one during 
the shoot. 

Heer and Voris went into the last event a tie, and both killed 
17, and finished with 90, making a tie that they shot off on 50 
birds. This brought the onlookers all'to a fever heat. During 
the first string of 25 each killed 24, but starting on the last string 
Heer drew three exasperating screamers in the first five, and lost 
them in a row, and then some more, so that he only finished 
with 43, while Voris made 45 and won. 

Voris was warmy congratulated, as he is one of the oldest 
and best known shooters, not only of Indiana, but of the Central 
States. 

Heer has a “hard luck” story, as he had a balk during the day. 
When the trap was sprung two birds went up, and he did not 
shoot. One of the birds went out of bounds; the other did not. 
The decision by the referee was “Lost,” and he woula not allow 
another shot. There are no printed rules governing sparrow 
shooting, and as the shooter has the live-bird rules in view, and 
if he shoots, the referee could not know which one he shot at, so 
that the proper way would have been to allow another shot, as in 
the event that Heer had killed he would have won the cup with- 
out a tie. The scores: 






Events: 1 2 3 4 6& Shot 

Sparrows: 20 20 20 20 20 at. Broke. 
Bk WUE See vedsscncdsesesnncsons 19 19 16 19 17 100 #0 
Sf eee 18 18 16 18 19 100 89 
© OD Le Comptes ccccccccecescoccvccs 161286bh.. 80 60 
BPR spnsetepstauesesvepnedcerdse ae. Ge he - os «oe 40 31 
Oe I BR cvsncpneconnghanestansons 20 18 17 18 17° 100 90 
BE BE Chath... .ccccccescccceccsccecs 17 18 18 14 16 100 82 
rr TB ne cc 40 32 
W W Washbare...cccccvecccvcccecs 17 12 19 17 “17 100 82 
TE SUMO. Suctancvavetsecesbeuesces 18 18 16 16 15) «6100 83 
J W Henderson.........cccccccove wu. Uv T 80 68 
CL A BMaraieall,...ccccscccccccccsces 14 17 18 17 16 100 82 

TE ER pwtscevessusenbesens 16 18 17 18 18 = 8100 87 
j BE EERE. x ceccccsccesvivveccoce MB TT wc ce oe 40 33 
FB BRP csvcccsvescnevencccnvovses eS ee 20 17 


Shoot-off for cup, as Voris and Heer tied on 90: Voris 465, 
Heer 43. 





New London Gun Club. 


New Lonpon, Ia., Oct. 29.—The New London Gun Club’s 
eighth annual tournament closed to-day. The attendance was 
good, and the weather warm and pleasant. 

The programme was a long one. The regular events had 200 
targets, and a special 50-target handicap, open to all; entrance $5 
each day. , All the regular events were divided 40, 20, 20 and 10, 
and handicaps 30, 25, 20, 15 and 10 per cent. 

Paid experts were not allowed to contest for purses in regular 
events. 

A handsome gold watch was given the winners of the handi- 
cap events. Fourteen averages, ranging from $5 to $25, were given 
the amateurs. The professionals had $25, $20, $15, $10 and $5 
given them for averages, beside $12, $8, and $5 for long runs. Two 
gold watches were given to the 90 and 80 per cent. amateurs. A 
gold badge was given the amateur making longest run. The two 
low men shooting through programme had their hotel bill and 
railroad fare paid. The amateur making longest straight run re- 
ceived $5, and $5 for making the largest number of straight scores 
during the tournament. 

The handicap of Tuesday was won by Fred Ellett, of Keithsburg. 
The second day’s handicap was won by John Burmister, of Spirit 
Lake. 


M. and R. Thompson won the handicap on Thursday, after 


‘ 





shooting out Klein. They decided to hold the watch and to 
decide the tie at some future time. 

High amateur average was won by Klein. 

Burnside won the 90 per cent. trophy in shoot-off. 

E. G, Wallace, of Marshalltown, won the 80 per cent. watch after 
shooting out a number of good men in the tie. 

Fred Gilbert won the long run in expert class, breaking 100 
straight. He also won high average. 

On Wednesday evening Dr. and Mrs. Cook had the shooters out 
to their home. This is one of the best events in the programme. 
Two special prizes were won by Wettleaf, of Nichols, and Chas. 
Spencer, of St. Louis. After an exciting contest, Wettleaf won 
tirst from Gilbert. Spencer took second without a tie. 

Mr. S. A. Tucker was attending the tournament, but did no 
shooting. d ' tad 

Dr. Cook, secretary of the New London Gun Club, informs me 
their programme for 1904 will be a good one. They will add more 


money and give some fine special prizes. The tournament will 
be held some time in June. 



















Oct. 27, First Day. 

Events: 123465 67 8 9101112 Broke. 
DUEL. 25 dnc éckconcexvbe 13 13 16 13 1418 141319131219 177 
De Coke ccccccscccocesecs RUBWNWUULI91I0 914 IK 
SEE: . sscnnvhadeeaoente te 1441441814414188 8L1 BL 16 169 
WEENEE coeveonchesneus WUBLNRBBUIMNBILBIS 168 
WOURC!e o.cccccccvescce + - LBMURUBLL $VBwWUw 164 
CEE sisnbetcsncasdcuese 14 16 19 14 13 2013 15 19151418 = 189 
ED” ‘<vieccsemenkeree UUVMWLBULBLBL Il 156 
BUiMe ..ccccccccccccecccces 16 14 19 15 14 20 12 15 20 14 16 19 192 
SE adel bei neee a oa tae 13 16 1715 1418 141417131419 18 
CBGTE  ccccccccccce eescoee 13 14 19 14 15 20 15 14 20 16 16 18 192 
Dn ites seekdenniwesbecatad 113171212218141117101317 3166 
I ll 11 16 13141913 1518141319 1% 
SPREE can ivessnsansaccee WRWUMLR TUMbwWLWIT 14 
M ‘thompson 13 13 16 10111614 916141017 169 
Foley 11 10 18 15 14 18 12 15 19 11 14.18 17% 
Spencer 12 15 18 16 15 19 12 16 19 14 15 19 188 
huehl 14 14 20 14 16 19 13 16 18 13 15 20 190 
Budd 14 12 18 14 14 18 12 12:19 12 15 18 178 
Dr Cla 13 12 20 11 13 12: 141416 13 1117 166 
Deterline 144141713 W161314........ exe 
Veach 13 13 17 13 12:19 11 1119 1415 18 176 
Sater Z1L17012wWizRWl121 163 
Hale @ 20 80 So ce 00 26 56 BP EP ED oe oc — 
Rambo 14 14 15 14 13 17 15 10 17 10 1417 170 
Cibson 11 10 18 13 14 16 14 1417 1412 19 172 
Geng 1011 1813101413 912144011 146 
Walsey Ee WD bs ob st b0°S¥ 20 we Os Sv ce eee 

Oct, 28, Second Day. 

Events: 123 46 67 8 9101112 Broke. 
McDowell 13 12 20 12 11 18 15 1419 121318 389177 
Dr Cook -141218144131816 13191117 1% 
SOE” coe ncébheass - § T1BWUB IWMWUM = 14 
Waggoner -14111714414171113815151518 1% 
Wallace ........44+ - 14 13 19 12 1418 151217131318 178 
GENT. nbvddscncuneses - 14 14 18 14 13 19 14 14 19 14 14 18 185 
Burmister -BUbRBITNU 916121315 160 
SE “none vvnbssoseapeeyses 12 1419 1412 18 141419131417 181 
Burnside 14 13 19 12 13 1915 1317151319 182 
OS eer 14151915 1518151419151517 191 

Si avhsaeebcaaneesen - 141419 14131913 1418131517 183 
R Thompson .* 12 13 17 1413 19 13 1218121318 174 
SE ctivasseceetshnconen’ 13 12 18 10 14 18 141319131517 176 

11 13 16 10 14 16 12 15 2012 1117 161 
14 1418 11 15 1715 15 20151419 187 
15 13 20 15 151813 15 20151517 +191 
14 12 18 13 14 20141518141419 185 
14 12 20 1412 19 141518141420 186 
1411 161314141113 20141117 168 
14 14 18 12 1418121217131517 176 
13 1012 10 1917 12 1317151018 = 168 
12 14 14 141419131318121417 171 
121417111119 151218131419 179 
15 14 2013 13 16 141518141416 183 
11 1118 111117141316131316 162 
13131912 91413 817121417 162 
PE = ccccsivatiscoce 06.06 0d te 06 o0 7) oo eee 
CE? coecccscdcnnseeenss 06 os ve be 60 96 a ae os se see 
Wiggins pudsaengbeca con a6 5S o 0t BEER ED ce 02 6 . 
PITS. wésccdesdcvesesse se 6s 60 66 so EEE Se on as 
Oct, 29, Third Day. 

Events: 123 45 67 8 9101112 Broke. 
BRGEOEE © Sicscievscasvs 16 1417 1413 17 141420131318 182 
SE “codndvances¥ecsed li 11 20 15 1417141518101417 176 
eres ee 13 915121410141517131116 1659 
Rambo .. -. 1414 2012 1319 1514191413 20 = 187 
Wettleaf - 138131912 1315141518151118 176 
Crosby . 13 15 2013 15 18 141619141518 189 
Burmister - 121017 13 1415 141519131416 172 
Klein .... 15 14 20 14 15 18 15 14 20151418 192 
Burnside 141218 1515 16121519151517 183 
Gilbert 13 1419 15 15 2015 1519151519 194 
ee ee 14 13 19 13 13 18 141518131116 177 
R Thompson 13 13 18 12 1419 121217121419 1% 
ee 13 12 16 1113 18 15 1319131518 1% 
M Thompson 14 14 18 141418131319131218 180 
Foley ... 14 15 17 14 10 20 1412191313 20 181 
Spencer 8 41114165 20141519151520 170 
Riehl 15 15 19 14 14 20 141419141517 190 
SEN: santensnssevs -- 13 1416 13 1419 151419141517 183 
Dr Clapp .. -. 10 13 17 13 11 15 1113 201381519 170 
Veaed: cdcvsscer papeandusur 13 14 16 141417 111420111318 175 
RE 1 -sca.dsss vonvcaceseuved 1013 16131113101018121116 153 
DOME “chuvdéevnsebesnceowe ee Bn Ee OF 63-00-00 \ an o0< 00 wake 
Waggoner ........000005 - 1313 16 11 1416 151519111217 172 
Walsey ........ sav eesuoebe Se Oe ED OF, 40:00; de. va: 00-00 eos 


Averages for the three days: McDowell 536, Dr. Cook 506, 
Ellett 520, Waggoner 504, Wallace 495, Crosby 563, Burmister 487, 
Klein 565, Burnside 548, Gilbert 577, Lord 625, R. Thompson 524, 
Wettleaf, 481, M. Thompson 524, Foley 543, Spencer 549, Riehl 665, 
Budd 547, Dr. Clapp 504, Veach 527, Sater 475, Rambo 540. 

Fifty-target handicap each day, $5 entrance, use of both barrels; 
scores not counted in averages: 






Oct. 27. Oct. 28. 
" 7+ 6 Oe 71 
Coonby .ccccccccescencecs 19 21—40 
Gilbert 24 20—44 
i 22 21-43 


cemsststsesasis tapes opses ig 
Be itetdctetcictcetetcetet 
* EEEEEEEEEEEEEERIEEE 
WEISS: SSENUS RENE NSNNENES 
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; siete 17 2 os “bebe 
RE che ectkse recs ic: ae 38 17 2 aoe 
Smith .......-- aes ont Be ob 17 % 2% 19 2140 
, __™ peerage ~ dake 17 23 346 
—§ ~— ~ \WKEYE. 


Nov. 14, 1903.] 


Cincinnati Clubs. 


Cincinnati has probably more clubs and associations of sports- 
men than any other city in the country. There are between sixty 
and seventy fishing clubs and a number of gun and rifle clubs of 
more or less importance, some having a permanent organization, 
owning or leasing grounds where convenient club houses are 
erected, and holding regular shoots, and others being composed 
of a few lovers’ of sport, who meet with more or less regularity, 
but have no fixed club house. The membership lists of these 
clubs, from the earliest days to the present time, contain the 
names of men prominent in the business and professional life of the 
city, and many of them well known and successful in the political 
arena, 

All were deeply imbued with a love for field sports, and it was 
this common feeling which led to the formation of clubs, where 
all could meet on equal footing and enjoy, at stated times, a few 
hours of friendly intercourse. 

The first club of which any record has been preserved—and 
without doubt the first in the city—was the Cincinnati Shooting 
Club No. 1, organized in 1831. 

A number of sportsmen met on the evening of June 28, 1831, 
John J. Wright being elected chairman, and Geo. W. Neff secre- 
tary, the object of the meeting being to effect the permanent 
organization of the club. The following officers were elected: 
Robert Buchanan, President; R. Somerby, Vice-President; Kirk- 
bride Yardley, Treasurer; Caleb Jones, Secretary. Standing Com- 
mittee, John J. Wright, Wm. Corbin and John Winters. 

The by-laws provided that the name of the club should be as 
given above. Quarterly meetings to be held on the fourth Monday 
in June, September, December and March. Officers to be elected 
at the June meeting. 

The membership was limited to twenty-five at the same time, 
and only by unanimous consent could this number be exceeded. 
The annual dues were fixed at $5. It was provided that dis- 
tinguished sportsmen elected as honorary members. 
Once a year a day was to be appointed by the officers for a trial 
of the skill of the members, and premiums (to be paid out of the 
club’s funds) awarded to the winners. At these trials no member 
was allowed to shoot by proxy, and the premiums could not be 
won by the same member twice in succession. The distance was 
20 yards. 

There being at this time no restriction on the killing of game, 
either as to season or quantity, the club provided an open season 
by a by-law, which was of course binding only on members of the 
club. Open season: Woodcock, the open season shall commence 
on July 1, and end Feb. 1. Quail, pheasants and rabbits, open 
season to commence on Sept. 1 and end March 1. Any member 
shooting out of season to be fined 50 cents for each offense. 

It was evidently not considered necessary to furnish any pro- 
tection to the various other varieties of game birds which were 
found in this section at that time. 

The early members of the club were K. Yardley, Geo. W. Neff, 
Wm. Neff, Wm. Corbin, D. Trotter, R. Somerby, John J. Wright, 
W. P. Noble, Geo. Graham, Jr., Benj. B. Fessenden, Thos. Sharp- 
less, R. Buchanan, Thos. Dawson, C. Jones, Jos. J. James, J. D. 
Garrard, N. F. Pendleton, Jacob Anmack, Thos. Winter, E. T. 
Yardley, Geo. Smith, Wm. Tift and John Winters. At various 
meetings during the existence of the club, the following were 
elected to membership, to fill vacancies caused by death, resigna- 
tion or removal from the city: J. C. Armstrong, Thos. D. Car- 
neal, Jas. Gibson, M. L. Harbeson, Jacob Strader, T. Mattock, 
H. Jordan, Silas Bryant, H. Hamilton, Wm. J. Van Horne, E. J. 
Miller, Dr. Jedediah Cobb, Joseph Longworth, Geo. Williams, 
Ira Athearn, J. Wheelwright, G. H. Shoenberger, W. H. H. 
Taylor, Francis Read. 

A special meeting of the club was held at Massard’s Coffee 
Heuse in the fall, and the following resolutions adopted and 
added to the constitution as Articles XX. and XXI. 

Resolved, That the first Thursday in November shall be fixed 
upon to hold the anniversary dinner of the club, which shall be a 
game dinner, from game killed by the members the day preceding, 
divided into two parties or sides, by the president and vice- 
Each member may invite a guest by paying his 


could be 


president. 
expenses. 

Messrs. Wm. Corbin, J. J. Wright and J. D. Garrard were ap- 
pointed a committee to report a suitable scale of game. It was 
also resolved that the members should appear at each June meet- 
ing, dressed in sportsmcen’s custume and with their shooting 
apparatus for inspection. At this meeting John Winter resigned 
from membership, and J. D. Garrard was elected to fill the 
vacancy on the standing committee. 

The first hunt of the club to provide game for the dinner was 
held on Wednesday, Nov. 2, and the members met on the even- 
ing of that day to exhibit the game shot and count the points. 


President Buchanan's side counted 161 points, two of his men, 
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Smith and Jones, not taking part. Vice-President Yardley’s side 
had a total of 72 points. The first dinner was held on Nov. 3, at 
Wm. Corbin’s Sportsman’s Hall, located on the Turnpike, three 
miles east of the city. Twenty members and a like number of 
invited guests sat at table, and many toasts were drank among 
them. The following seem worthy of being recorded: 

“The Object of our Association; Improvement in the 
and Manly Exercise of Field Sports.” 

“The Honest Sportsman; May his ‘Charge’ of Care be Light 
and the ‘Recoil’ of disappointment never felt.” 

“Our Country; May We ‘Mark’ Well Her Honor and always 
‘Stand Ready’ to Defend It.” 

“Fire Arms—Every American should know their Use; But for 
them Our Days of Freedom would be Numbered.” 

“Our Brother Sportsmen throughout the World—While their 


>” 


Noble 


‘aim’ is correct, may they Never ‘misfire. 

“The Feathered Tribe—‘On the Wing’ or on 
Sportsman’s favorite.” 

“The Fair’—The ‘Surest Shots’ where the Heart is the ‘Game.’ 

K. and E, T. Yardley having removed to Philadelphia, Francis 
Read was elected treasurer in place of the former at a meeting 
held in December at the Louisiana Coffee House, and Matthew 
L. Harbeson was elected a member in place of the latter. 

At this meeting the club subscribed for the Cabinet of Natural 
History and American Rural Sports, established in 1830, published 
in Philadelphia, and for Skinner’s Sporting Magazine, published 
in Baltimore, where it was established in 1829, and was the first 
publication on field sports issued in the United States. 

Mr. Corbin reported the amount of game killed by him since 
the formation of the club to Dec. 20, as follows: Woodcock 75, 
quail 163, rabbits 21, rail 3, ducks and mallards 9, ducks and teal 
55, bullhead plover 8, yellow-leg plover 13. 

The record of game killed by individual sportsmen, and in the 
side hunts are, I think, interesting to present-day sportsmen, as 
showing the variety and abundance of game in the early days 
in this section. 

At the quarterly meeting, on March 26, 1832, Messrs. Corbin, 
Anmack and Gibson were appointed a committee to report a scale 
of game. The members were divided into sides for a shoot on 
April 3, to provide game for the supper to be given on April 4. 
The supper was given, and was a success, the records saying, 
“That after a time spent in eating, telling hunting stories and 
singing, the company adjourned at an early hour (for sportsmen).” 

The game brought in by the two sides for this occasion was as 
follows: 

Buchanan’s side—R. Buchanan: 2 Spanish curlew, 1 blue-wing 
teal, 3 marling; points 36. J. Anmack: 1 green-wing teal, 1 
banty, 12 snipe; points 30. J. Gibson: 1 mallard, 2 wood duck, 
2 green-wing teal, 3 snipes; points 25. B. B. Fessenden: 1 
mallard, 2 wood duck, 1 green-wing teal, 4 snipe; points 24. Total 
points, 115. 

Corbin’s side—W. Corbin: 2 wood duck, 7 teal and banty, 1 
yellow-leg plover, 1 marling, 16 snipe; points 64. J. J. Wright: 
7 teal and banty, 6 snipe; points 33. F. Read: 1 spoonbill duck, 
1 blue-wing teal; points 8. W. Noble: 5 ducks, 1 batter box, 3 
teal, 9 snipe; points 55. T. Dawson: 3 teal, 14 snipe; points 37. 
J. D. Garrard: 1 mallard, 6 snipe; points 17. G. Smith: 4 marling; 
points 4. Total 218. 

The annual meeting was held on June 25, 1832, and the officers 
for the ensuing year were elected. The annual dues were also 
fixed at $2; the initiation fee to remain at $5. Members unable to 
give a satisfactory reason for not turning out on the appointed 
shooting days of the club, the meeting decided should be fined $1. 

The officers elected were: R. Buchanan, President; R. Somerby, 
Vice-President; F. Read, Treasurer; W. P. Noble, Secretary; 
Standing Committee: Wm. Corbin, J. J. Wright, J. D. Garrard. 

The game scale as reported by the committee was as follows: 
Quail or partridge, each 1; woodcock, 5; bullhead or golden head 
plover, 2; pheasant and grouse, each 15; deer, 50; rabbits, 2; 
cznvasback, black ducks and mallards, each 5; English snipe, 2; 
yellow-leg plover, 2; Spanish curlew 10; wild turkey, 20; wild 
goose or brant, each 30; rail, 1; wood duck and baldhead, each 
4; teal, bunkers and all other ducks fit for the table, each 3. 

The first recorded trapshooting match of the club was held on 
Jan. 30, 1833, at Corbin’s Sportsman’s Hall. The day was mild, 
with a light drizzling rain, “though pleasant enough for shooting,” 
writes the club secretary. 

Wild pigeons were used in this match, and in matches for 
many years afterward by clubs in different parts of the country, 
and there is no question but what this practice was an important 
factor in the practical extinction of this beautiful bird, which was 
so abundant in certain sections, even as recently as the "70s. The 
ties were shot off at quail—what a united protest would be heard 
in these days against the sportsman who would countenance such 
an unsportsmanlike (as we deem it) proceeding by his presence. 


A meeting of the club was held at 11 A. M., and the following 
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regulations were adopted to govern the intended match at pigeons 
and quail for premiums. ‘The distance for shooting at pigeons 
was fixed at 20 paces, and at partridges (quail) at 12 paces from 
the traps, birds to fall within the fence (about 100yds. in area) 
or no hit. If one copper misses, the other barrel to be used 
but not at the same bird. Five pigeons to each member. rirst 
prize, $20; second, $10; third, $5. Following are the scores made: 

Five pigeons: Graham 2, Harbeson 1, Noble 4, Fessenden 2 
—— ay 8, Corbin 2, Wright 2, Strader 2, Gibson 5, 


The ties were shot off at quail: 


First 


? 


| Neff 4, Gibson 1, Anmack 4, 

Neff and Anmack shot off the second tie at 5 pigeons: Neff 4 
Anmack 3. First prize was awarded to Neff, second to Anmack 
and third to Gibson. This was the first trapshooting match in the 
United States of which any record exists, as far as the writer has 
been able to learn. 


The meeting on March 25, appointed April 2 as the day for the 
spring hunt, the game to be exhibited and counted at Holmes’ 
Ccffee House, on the 3d, and a game supper to be given there 
on the 4th. The hunt day was cloudy, with rain after 2 P. ie. 
The weather for three weeks previous to the hunt had been dry 
and unfavorable for snipe and ducks, and under these conditions 
the hunt was considered a very successful dne. The game killed 
was as follows: Mallards, 3; spoonbills, 1; teal, 18; snipe, 110; 
wood duck, 6; marling, 18; ducks, 2; banty, 1; sprigtails, 1. 5 

A meeting was held at the Commercial Exchange on Sept. 22% 
when officers were elected, though it is not stated why the dadica 
was not held in June, as provided in the constitution, but lack 
of attendance at the meetings was probably the reason. The 
officers elected were: R. Buchanan, President; J. D. Garrard 
Vice-President; F. Read, Treasurer; W. P. Noble, Secretary. 
Standing committee: Wm. Corbin, J. Anmack and J. J. Wright. 
New members elected were Henry Jordan and Chas. Bryant. 
Mr. Harbeson resigned as an active member, and was placed on 
the honorary member list. The following report of game killed 
by the members was handed to the secretary and recorded: 
Buchanan: pheasants, 3; ducks, 4; partridges, 5; rabbits, 2 
Corbin: partridges, 408; rabbits, 41; snipe, 1389; woodcock, 13; el 
heads, 4; mallards, 49; widgeon, 4; teal, 38; banties, 21; Gunes 
backs, 4; black duck, 2; wood duck, 6; sprigtails, 13; butter box, 
7; plover, 5; rail, 9; curlew, 1. Anmack: Snipe, 24; teal, 1; 
banties, 3; woodcock, 3; partridges, 39; plover, 3; rail, 2; yellow- 
leg, 7. Strader: Pheasants, 4; partridges, 24. 


E Garrard: 
tridges, 33. 


Pars- 

The fall hunt was held on Nov. 5, and the count took place 
on the 6th, at Holmes’, and in number and variety of birds was 
successful, 

On April 1, 1834, the usual spring shoot was held. At the meet- 
ing on May 28, it was stated that Mr. Corbin had purchased a 
quantity of wild pigeons, and the standing committee appointed 
May 30 as the day for the shoot. It was decided not to offer any 
premiums. No recerd of the shoot was kept. 

R. Buchanan tendered his resignation as president at the meet- 
ing of Sept. 5, and Vice-President Garrard, with J. J. Wright 
and J. J. James, were appointed a committee to express to him 
the desire of the club that he reconsider his action. On Sept. 
25, Mr. Buchanan having been placed on the honorary list, his 
resignation was considered accepted. Geo. Neff also resigned, 
and Mr. Read vacated the office of treasurer. The meeting was 
adjourned to Oct. 4. At this meeting B. B. Fessenden was 
elected President pro tem. Caleb Jones was placed on the hon- 
orary list, as was W. P. Noble, at his request. The following 
officers were elected: J. D. Graham, President; J. Strader, Vice- 
President; J. Sumach, Treasurer; T. Mattock, Secretary; Stand- 
ing Committee: Corbin, Wright and Jordan. 

At a special meeting on Oct. 12, held at Holmes’ Coffee House, 
H. Hamilton was elected a member. It was decided to hold the 
annual meeting at Sportsman’s Hall, all arrangements to ‘be made 
by the Standing Committee. At the meeting on Oct. 22, wh cli 
was held at Holmes’, the club was divided into sides for the 
hunt for the anniversary dinner. Messrs. Jordan and Corbin 
were captains, as they counted the most game in the spring 
hunt. At this meeting Mr. Armstrong was*placed on the hono- 
rary list at his request. 

The hunt was held in November, the game being counted at 
Holmes’ on the 5th, the result being as follows (points in 
parentheses) : 

Jordan’s side—H. Jordan, 1 woodcock (5), 4 snipe (8), 3 rabbits 
(6), 49 quail (49), total, 68. J. D. Garrard, 2 turkeys (40), 3 woodcock 
(15), 8 mallards (40), 1 rabbit (2), 17 quail (17), total 114. J. J. James, 
8 teal (24), 1 snipe (2), 23 quail (23), 1 rabbit (2); total 51. Win- 
ter, 1 mallard (5), 3 teal (9), 4 quail (4), 2 snipe (4), 1 turkey (20); 
total 42. Bryant, 2 rabbits (4), 1 quail (1); total 5. Strader, 2 
teal (6), 18 quail (18); total 24. Fessenden, 5 teal (15), 2 rabbits 
(14), 8 quail (8); total 27; total points for side, 33], 
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W. Corbin’s side—W. Corbin, 2 woodcock (10), 59 quail (69), 
6 rabbits (12), 1 mallard (6), 1 snipe (2), 1 marling (1); total 89. 
J. Anmack, 8 woodcock (40), 1 teal (8), 13 quail (13), 2 rabbits 
(4); total 60. Gibson, 1 turkey (20), 3 mallards (15), 2 teal (6), 
4 rabbits (18), 1 woodcock (5), 10 quail (10); total 64. Schaick, 
1 turkey (20), 1 rabbit (2), 2 snipe (4), 12 quail (12); total 38. 
J. J. Wright, 2 quail (2); total 2; total points for side, 253. 


At the regular quarterly meeting held on March 23, 1835, at ~ 


Holmes’, Messrs. Wm. J. Van Horn, E. Miller, Dr. J. Cobb and 
Joseph Longworth were elected to membership. April 1 was 
selected as the day for the spring hunt, the game to be exhibited 
and counted at Holmes’ on the 2d, and the dinner to be given 
at Corbin’s Sportsman’s Hall on the 3d. All game counted to be 
at the disposal of the club. The honorary members were invited 
to take part in this hunt, their game to be counted one-half to 
each side of active members. Wm. Corbin and J. D. Garrard 
were captains. This was the best hunt held by the club, the 
game brought in being 17 mallards, 8 sprigtails, 5 widgeons, 9 
wood ducks, 163 snipe, 16 teal, 8 marlings, 5 baldheads, 4 
banties, 1 goosander. 

Fifty-five members and guests assembled around the tables at 
Sportsman’s Hall at 4 P. M. and partook of the game, to which 
had been added some fine bass and salmon. 

The annual meeting was called on June 22, and adjourned to 
June 29, at which date the following officers were elected: J. D. 
Garrard, President; Jacob Strader, Vice-President; Joseph Long- 
worth, Secretary; Jacob Anmack, Treasurer. At this meeting the 
by-law (No. 17) regulating the open season on woodcock was 
repealed, and it was left with the Standing Committee to pre- 
scribe from year to year, and communicate to the club the proper 
season for commencing the woodcock shooting. The annual fall 
meeting of the club was held on Sept. 23, and arrangements 
made for the fall hunt. It was decided to have the club turn 
out on Oct. 19, hunt on the 20th, exhibit and count game on 
the 21st at Holmes’, and dine on the 22d. 

On Oct. 17 a meeting was held, and it was decided to postpone 
the fall hunt indefinitely in consequence of the unfavorable state 
of the weather, the committee to notify the club to turn out on 
such day as they deemed proper. At this meeting Wm. Tift 
was elected to membership, and resolutions passed at a previous 
meeting expelling T. Winter, were rescinded. 

On Oct. 24 a pigeon shoot was held, the members divided and 
shot with the following results: Garrard 3, James 4, Schaick 3, 
Hamilton 2, Van Horne 2, Fessenden 2, Anmack 3, Gibson 4, 
Wright 8, Dawson 2, Gordon 3, Strader 1, Tift 4, Corbin 2. 

At this meeting it was decided that the club should turn out on 
the first Wednesday in November, hunt on Thursday, count game 
on Friday, and dine at Holmes’ on Saturday. Mr. 


L. Harbeson 
was elected an active member at this meeting. 


The hunt on 
Nov. 7 was attended by Messrs. Corbin, Garrard, Gibson, Daw- 


son, Bryant, Anmack, Jordan, Schaick, Van Horne and Strader. 
No record seems to have seen kept of the result, nor of the 
dinner arranged to be held at Holmes’. At the April 23, 1836, 
meeting, J. J. Wright was appointed to fill the office of treas- 
urer in place of J. Anmack (who was to leave the city) until the 
annual election in June. R. Buchanan was placed on the active 
member list. The club having lost by death its president, J. D. 
Garrard, and secretary, W. P. Noble, Messrs. Fessenden, James 
and Buchanan were appointed a committee to draw up resolu- 
tions of regret. A special meeting was held on Sept. 10 for the 
election of officers, the result being; Jacob Strader, President; 


John J. Wright, Vice-President; Wm. Tift, Treasurer; R. 
Buchanan, Secretary. Standing Committee: M. L. Harbeson, 
W. J. Van Horne, P. Schaick. An adjourned meeting was held 


on Sept. 17, at which Geo. Williams and Ira Athearn were elected 
to membership to fill vacancies. 

The regular quarterly meeting was held on Sept. 26, and it was 
resolved that the books of the club be shot for under such ar- 
rangements as the standing committee should provide. Messrs. 
James Corbin and Schaick were appointed a committee to draw 
up a new scale of game. The report of the committee on finance 
and by-laws was read, showing $33.64, several volumes of sporting 
publications, and four engravings presented by Major Gano, in 
the hands of the treasurer. The committee recommended rebat- 
ing all fines and yearly dues against mambers up to Sept. 26. 
The following changes in the by-laws were advised. Each 
member to pay $2.50 for the regular anniversary dinner, whether 
present or not. The fine for not turning out at the annual hunt 
to be increased to $2.50. Members not paying fines and dues 
within three months after same are due, shall be considered as 
having forfeited right of membership. 


The seventh proposed 
amendment stated: 


“Believing that the members of this c'ub 
have too strict a sense of honor as sportsmen to shoot game out 
of season, the fines provided for such breaches by the constitu- 
tion are hereby abolished and repealed.’ The committee, Thos. 
Dawson, J. J. James, R. Buchanan and Wm. Tift, also made 
several minor changes, which were approved, and their report 
adopted. Mr. Wm. Corbin reported having shot since June, 197 
woodcock, 18 wood duck, 19 blue-wing teal, 7 quail, 3 yellow-leg 
plover, and 1 rail. The club was divided for the fall hunt, An- 
mack and Corbin, having the highest counts at the last hunt, 
being captains. Tuesday, Nov. 8, was designated as the day for 
the hunt, the game to be counted at Holmes’ on the 9th, and the 
anniversary dinner to be held at Sportsman’s Hall on the 10th. 

The committee on game scale reported as follows: Woodcock, 
reduced to 4, pheasant to 10, mallard to 4, rabbit raised to 10, 
rail 1, turkey reduced to 10, goose 15, curlew 5, clapper rail 4, 
deer struck out. The new scale of points read as follows: Quail 
or partridge, 1; common rail, 1; bullhead plover, 2; yellow-leg 
plover, 2; clapper rail, 4; woodcock, 4; pheasant, 4; turkey, 10; 
rabbit, 4; English snipe, 2; Spanish curlew, 5; canvasback, 5; 
redhead, 5; black duck, 5; mallard, 4; wood duck, 4; baldhead, 4; 
teal, banties and others, 3. 

The hunt on Nev. 9 was considered successfully, particularly in 
regard to ducks and snipe. The following game was brought to 
Holmes’ and counted: Quail, 147; Snipe, 6; rabbits, 36; wood- 
cock, 3; plover, 1; pheasants, 1; mallard, 2; teal, 1; partridge, 2. 

The dinner on the 10th, at Sportsman’s Hall was served in 
Corbin’s best style, but was not numerously attended, owing to 
the wet, unpleasant weather, which also caused an early ad- 
journment of the party. 

On March 15, 1837, a meeting was held, and it was determined 
to hold the spring hunt on the 2ist, the game to be counted at 
Holmes’ cn the 22d, and dinner to be served at the same place 
on the 23d. 

The following note was written by the secretary, R. Buchanan: 
“On the day for turning out, and previously, it was determined 
by the counsellors to give notice to the members that owing to 
the unfavorable weather and great scarcity of game, it would 
lx useless to turn out for a hunt with any prospect of success, 
\ccording’y all the members remained at home, except Wm. An: 
mack, who was not notified. He reported Wednesday evening 
with 11 snipe, being the only report made, : 


A meeting was called for Tuesday, April 11, and the spring 
hunt was set for Wednesday, the game to be taken to Holmes’ 
on Thursday and the dinner to be given at Sportsman’s Hall 
on Friday at 4 P. M. 

On April 14, Mr. Corbin reported to the secretary the amount 
of game killed by him since Sept. 26, 1836, viz.: 248 quail, 9 bull- 
head plover, 12 teal, 7 baldhead ducks, 4 mallards, 16 rabbits, 1 
Spanish curlew, 23 woodcdck, 145 snipe, 1 black duck, 12 banties, 
1 wood duck, 5 marlings. ‘ 

The secretary writes that the spring hunt was held as ap- 
pointed, but owing to his sickness and consequent absence, no 
account of the game was taken. The hunt was not a success- 
ful one, the amount of game being below the average. The 
dinner was given as appointed. The following game killed be- 
tween April 14 and Sept. 18, is recorded, and shows a falling off 
in quantity. Corbin, 276 woodcock, 6 wood duck, 8 quail; J. 
Strader, 30 woodcock, 6 wood duck, 5 snipe, 45 quail. 

The secretary writes: “Never since the formation of the club 
have woodcock been so abundant as this summer, and never have 
the members of the club been so successful in shooting them. 
The numerous excursions and pleasant dinner parties for the last 
three months bear ample testimony to the sport they have enjoyed 
from these noble birds. The summer has been cool and pleasant.” 

On Oct. 9, at a meeting held at Holmes’, the club was called 
upon to pass resolutions of regret on the death of one of its old 
members, Henry Jordan. The first Tuesday and Wednesday in 
November were selected as the days for the fall hunt, and Thurs- 
for the anniversary dinner at Sportsman’s Hall. Messrs. Corbin 
and Schaick being highest in count at the last anniversary hunt, 
were appointed captains, and chose sides. 

Messrs. J. Wheelwright and G. H. Shoenberger were elected to 
membership on Oct. 28. The weather on the hunt days was clear, 
dry and pleasant, but game was not plenty, at least for most of 
the members, the whole number of points counted being 309, 
which was rather less than the average. The dinner was never 
served in better style, nor more numerously attended, but in 
spite of the general enjoyment, the company separated at an early 
hour. 

On April 16, 1838, at the meeting held at Holmes’, Mr. H. H. 
Taylor was elected a member. The spring hunt was set for 
Thursday and Friday, April 19 and 20. The game to be counted 
at Holmes’, and the dinner to be held at Sportsman’s Hall, on the 
1st at 4 P. M. At this meeting a new plan was tried, which was 
It was decided that the club should not be 
divided into sides as heretofore, but that each member should 
volunteer his best exertions for the occasion. For many years 
no further entries were made, but in 1863 Mr. R. Buchanan, the 
last secretary, closes the record book with the following: 

“Note.—The volunteer system as provided in the resolution of 
the last meeting recorded did not work well. Emulation was 
destroyed. But few members turned out at the spring hunt, none 
reported, and the dinner was abandoned.” 

No regular meetings took place during the summer, but a few 
of the members turned out for a hunt on Nov. 6 and 7, 1838, 
brought in their game on the 8th, and dined at Corbin’s Sports- 
man’s Hall at 4 P. M. on that day. The game reported was as 
follows: W. Corbin, 54 woodcock (216), 4 quail (4), wood duck 
(4); total points 224. Wm. L. Harbeson, 27 woodcock (108), 1 
rabbit (4), 1 bullhead plover (2); total 114. J. Wheelwright, 3 
quail (3), 1 rabbit (4); total 73. W. J. Van Horne, 3 quail (3), 
2 rabbits (8), 1 bullhead plover (2); total 13. Wm. Tift, 2 wood- 
cock (8), 1 quail (1); total 9. Jacob Strader, 8 woodcock, points, 
9; total points, 399. 

This account of game is extracted from a loose memoranda 
found in the book. No account was left of the dinner, which was 
the last held by the club. The spirit of the association was 
broken, the meetings quickly abandoned, and the club, after an 
active and pleasant existence of seven years, dissolved informally. 

This entry is made after a lapse of twenty-five years, and out of 
the forty-two members, but sixteen are now living. 

(Dec. 9, 1863.) 

Their names and ages are written below: Jacob Anmack, 74; 
Geo. Graham, 66; Wm. Corbin, 69; J. S. Armstrong, 65; E. J. 
Miller, 57; G. K. Shoenberger, 57; R. Buchanan, 67; C. Schaick, 
58: Wm. Tift, 73; W. L. Harbeson, 58; Caleb Jones, 64; Ira 
Athearn, 64; W. H. H. Taylor, 57; J. Wheelwright, 53; Jos. 
Longworth, 51; Thos. Winter, 70. 

(Signed) “R. Buchanan, Sec’y.” 

For a number of years after the dissolution of this club there 
is no evidence of the existence of any organized body of sports- 
men. Bonasa. 


not a success. 





Trap Around Reading. 


OrwicssurcG, Pa., Oct. 24.—The live-bird shooting match held 
here to-day was a grand success, and attracted a large crowd of 
sportsmen from surrounding towns. The birds used were old 
ones, and, assisted by high winds, made shooting hard. The 
shooters were divided into two classes, the entrance fee for the 
first class being $5, while $2.50 paid an entrance in the second 
class. In the first class Haverty, of St. Clair, won first money, 
while Moran, of Schuylkill Haven, with 9 to his credit, won first 
money in the second class. Schuylkill county rules, 2lyds. rise, 
one barrel only, and gun below elbow until bird is on the wing, 
governed the contest. Summary: 

First Class—Long 6, Goetter 7, Haverty 9, Rehrig 6, Green 6, 
McQOuail 4. 


Second Class—Heine 3, Ruppert 3, Burd 8, Gore 3, Clausman 2, — 


Murry 7, Moran 9. 

Mahanoy City. Pa., Oct. 3—Jess Webb, of town, and Joseph 
Schmicker, of Shenandaoh, have been matched to shoot at 15 
birds on Thanksgiving Day, for $50 a side. 

Lebanon, Pa., Oct. 20.—William Jones, of Lincoln, defeated Wm. 
Coyle, of Inwood, in a match at live birds, for $50 a side, here to- 
day. Each shot at 15 birds, Jones killing 14 and Coyle 10. 

Robesonia, Pa., Oct. 22.—A live-bird shooting match took place 
at the Mansion House shooting grounds, this place, to-day. 

First event, 5 birds: McClennan 1, Zeller 5, Hoffert 3, Wertz 4, 
Kenap 1, Osborn 2, Weidler 4, Sherman 4. 

Second event, 5 birds: McClennan 0, Osborn 3, Hoffert 5, 
Konap 2, Wertz 5, Clark 5, Kurtz 3, Spatz 5, Zeller 4, Sherman 3, 
Link 1. 

Third event, miss-and-out: Spatz 3, Hoffert 3, Clark 2, Kurtz 2. 

Fourth event, miss-and-out: Weidler 3, McClennan 3, Hoffert 3. 

West Chester, Pa., Oct. 29.—The West Chester Gun Club held 
the last shoot of the series this afternoon, and it was won by 
Howard. Bennett won five shoots during the season, and carried 
off the large silver challenge cup. The fight for the second prize, 
a carving set, was closely contested, and Howard, winning to-day’s 
sheot, made him tie with Ferguson, each having three wins. On 
the shoot-off ‘at 10 targets each man broke 8 targets, and then it 

@ Was decided miss-and-oyt, Ferguson winning. Duster, 


Trap at Jacksonville: 

Jacxsonvitte, Ill., Nov. 3.—In a returr. match here to-day be- 
tween ten-man teams representing Mason and Morgan counties, 
the latter won by a single target. Early in the year Mason 
county won the original race, which was for a stake of $100 a side, 
each team shooting at 50 birds. : 

A sweepstake programme was also shot, being stopped by dark- 
ness at 140 rounds. Charlie Spencer and Frank Riehl, shooting 













for targets only, won first and second average. E. J. Scott was 
high amateur. 
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Team race: 


Mason County Team—Burkhardt 43, Aden 39, L. Mulford 41, 
W. Mulford 40, Schulte 41, Mangold 42, Bockwitz 43, T. Multord 
36, Ramsey 43, A. Mulford 45; total 413. 

Morgan County Team—Ed Scott 46, Goebel 44, Groves 44, Mas- 
ters 44, Killam 39, Scott 36, Craig 44, Jewsberry 39, Engelbrecht 35, 
McGill 43; total 414. | KILLMORE. 


Fremont Gun Club, 


Fremont, Ind., Oct. 27.—The Fremont Gun Club held its first 
annual tournament on Oct. 27. The day was all that could have 
been desired, as weather was perfect and the attendance for our 
first effort was very good indeed. The management was left en- 
tirely to the club’s officers, with the exception of John S. Cole, Jr., 
of Detroit, Mich., who represents the Union Metallic Cartridge 
Co., and who hand!ed the cashier’s office with entire satisfaction 
to all concerned, and managed to find time to look after his com- 
panies’ interests with good effect at the same time. He was the 
only trade representative present, and left a good impression. 
The club feels greatly encouraged at the success of this its first 
effort, and are planning another and larger affair to be held earlier 
in the season of 1904. 

The best shooting was done by Mr. Geo. Miller, of Hamilton, 
Ind., and the Old Reliable Smoke Loshabaug, of La Forte, Ind., 
these gentlemen carrying away first and second high average re- 
spectively. The scores follow: 
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5 
Lint, Sec’y. 


SIDE LIGHTS OF TRADE. 


At Paducah, Ky., Oct. 20 to 23, the first four high amateur 
averages were won with “Infallible.” At Newark, N. J., Mr. H. 
H. Stevens broke 163 out of 180 targets, using 25 grains of 
“Infallible.” 





At the Individual Rifie Championship Match, Nov. 3, Dr. W. G. 
Hudson used the Stevens-Pope .33cal.; Mr. Kelly used a Stevens- 
Pope, and Mr. Fred C. Ross, third, used a regular Stevens, .32-40. 
A detailed account, this week, is presented in our rifle department. 





At the Atlanta, Ga., tournament, Harry Hall made high average, 
163 out of 175. At Millbrook, N. Y., Oct. 16, in a 100-target race 
for a gold medal and the Dutchess county championship, F. B. 
Stephenson won. On Oct. 12 and 13, at Mahanoy City, Pa., Neaf 
Apgar won high expert average and Fen Couper high amateur 
average. At Raleigh, N. C., on Oct. 31, Walter Hoff, of the 
Hazard Powder Co., won high average and made a run of 99 
straight. On Oct. 22, at Rising Sun, Md., Lin Worthington won 
high amateur average. All used Peters factory loaded shells. 
Leroy Leach, Wood Lake, Neb., in his two recent great per- 
formances, hitting 990 out of 1,000 and 1,000 straight, used Peters 


.22 short cartridges, loaded with King’s semi-smokeless. 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


“The Rifle Gallery,” by jones E. Bell, Major and Ins ‘or- 
General of Rifie Practice, District of Columbia, is the title of a 
work replete with information on the practical matters pertaining 
to the rifle, the rifle gallery, and the rifle range. Although in it 
is modestly set forth that it is “for the use of the National Guard, 
school and clubs,” it is besides useful to every rifleman who de- 
sires to add to his store of knowledge. The plans of a rifie gallery, 
the manner of conducting it, the equipment, and the implements 
for conducting practice, rifle mechanism, gallery shells, sights and 
sighting, sighting drills, positions (standing, kneeling, sitting and 
prone), are minutely desctibed and illustrated. The care of the 
rifle, lubricants, etc., are fully treated. The work contains 100 

It can be obtained for ten cents on application to Laflin 
R*Rtana Powder Co., Bureau of Advertising, P. O. Drawer 1001, 
Wilmington, Del. 











